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THE DAWN AND THE SUNRISE OF HISTORY. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


i fe the men who fought the Civil 
War were at school or college, the 
histories they studied treated of “an- 
tiquity”” as being pre-eminently the flour- 
ishing time of the Romans and Greeks; 
Judea came just a little back of them; and 
what knowledge we had of Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Egypt was treated in con- 
densed form as merely prefatory or intro- 
ductory to the serious study of ancient 
times, which, for all except a very few eru- 
dite specialists, dealt only with Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans. Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and  Pharoah-Necho 
stood as vague but formidable figures just 
on the further side of the misty abyss in 
which all accurate knowledge was swal- 
lowed up. 

The last two generations have seen such 
immense additions to our archeological and 
historical knowledge as completely to revo- 
lutionize our sense of values and propor- 
tions in this matter. We now know that 
the prehistory of man, during the period 
after he had become clearly human but 
Lefore he had reached the lower levels of 
civilization or had learned to leave written 
records, covered a period of certainly two 
hundred thousand years, and _ probably 
twice as long. We have pushed the do- 
main of actual history so far back into the 
past that Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, 
together with the late Judean kings and 
the great prophets, stand about in the mid- 
dle of the age covered by written records; 
the first rulers of whom we have clear 
knowledge beside the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates were separated by almost as long 
a period of time from the last Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian sovereigns as is 
the period that divides these latter from us. 

An immense amount of research has 





been necessary in order to develop these 
facts; and during recent years, up to the 
outbreak of the great war, the research 
has gone on with continually increasing 
activity and success. Monographs which 
are monuments of exhaustive scholarship 
have been written about almost every phase 
of this research. Moreover, a very few 
first-class writers have generalized on the 
whole subject, doing—what can be done 
only by men who to minute original knowl- 
edge add a wide grasp of generalities and 
a power of vivid narration—for these 
ancient monarchies what men of similar 
exceptional ability had already done for the 
more familiar portions of history; that is, 
these writers have attempted to give intel- 
ligent layman the chance to see this pre- 
Jewish, pre-Greek, pre-Roman world in en- 
tirety of outline. Until recently the 
Frenchman Maspero was the man who had 
done most to popularize, without fiction- 
izing, this extraordinarily interesting period 
of history—for Eduard Meyer has not 
been so accessible in popular form. But 
one of our own men, the distinguished 
Orientalist and Egyptologist, Professor 
James Henry Breasted, of the University 
of Chicago, has now produced the best 
book of its kind that has ever been written 
on the subject. His “Ancient Times: A 
History of the Early World” (Ginn and 
Company), is written with the avowed pur- 
pose to be simple enough for use in high 
schools; but, perhaps for that very reason 
—inasmuch as the very best book for in- 
telligent and well-grown boys is usually an 
uncommonly good book for grown-up men 
and women—his work is absorbingly in- 
teresting for every one who, without being 
an original student, is yet able to appreciate 
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the tremendous drama of the ages which 
Mr. Breasted unfolds before our eyes. 

The later stages of the prehistory of 
Europe include the period intervening be- 
tween the last retreat northward of the 
glaciers—that is, the arrival of what were 
substantially modern physical conditions— 
and the beginning of recorded history in 
Greece. We can only guess, and that 
roughly, at the dates; but probably between 
ten thousand and five thousand years ago 
European man slowly passed out of the 
stage of mere savagery and achieved a 
cultivation far beyond that of our pre- 
Columbian Indians. He built permanent 
towns, which were often placed on piles in 
the lakes for safety. He erected huge 
monuments composed of rough stones 
weighing in some cases over a hundred 
tons. His tools were of stone, with ground 
edges, and included most of those in ordi- 
nary use by modern carpenters: axes, 
saws, chisels, drills, knives. He made pot- 
tery. He planted crops: barley and wheat 
for food, and flax which the women spun 
into cloth. He had domesticated sheep, 
goats, cattle, and perhaps swine; and he 
began to use oxen for the plow. There was 
some primitive commerce. But the people 
were not able by their own efforts to move 
further toward civilization; they remained 
without writing or the use of metals or 
ships for commerce; and history, the rec- 
ord of mankind by writing, did not begin in 
Europe, but in the “nearer Orient,” round 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean. It 
was in Egypt and in hither Asia, between 
six thousand and five thousand years ago, 
that there occurred the slow and irregular 
transition between the prehistoric and 
historic epochs. 

The historic epoch opens along the 
Lower Nile and along the lower Euphrates 
in the flat plain—the Plain of Shinar— 
through which the Euphrates and Tigris 
enter the Persian Gulf. The latter region 
can conveniently, although not quite ac- 
curately, be known as Mesopotamia—its 
civilization later included the region to 
which this term may with narrower pro- 
priety be restricted. 

Both of these regions are strips of fertile 
ground surrounded by desert. In Egypt 
the desert comes up on both sides to the 
narrow valley which can be irrigated from 
the Nile. The country at the mouth of the 
Euphrates and Tigris is part of what Mr. 
Breasted has christened the Fertile Cres- 
cent, which stretches in a curve from 
Palestine through Syria, into Mesopotamia, 
with barren highlands to the north and 
sheer desert to the south. 

The rise of civilization in each of these 
two seats of ancient culture took place at 
about the same time, and quite independ- 
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ently, as far as our present knowledge en- 
ables us to judge. It is in Egypt that we 
get our first definite date in world history, 
for just 6,158 years ago, in 4241 B. C., the 
Egyptians devised and put into use the 
calendar which we use to-day. 

At that time the Egyptian and the 
dweller in the Plain of Shinar beside the 
Euphrates had already begun to irrigate 
their fields, were raising crops and were 
tending flocks and herds. The Egyptian 
also about this time made the two dis- 
coveries or inventions which have done 
more for mankind than anything since the 
cultivation of food plants thousands of 
years previously and the discovery of fire 
tens of thousands of years previously. He 
invented writing, developing it out of the 
rude picture symbols common among vari- 
ous savage tribes, and devised ink and 
made writing material out of papyrus; and 
in consequence to this day we speak of 
paper, although our paper has long ceased 
to be made of a reed. He discovered, 
probably in the peninsula of Sinai, copper 
mines, began to use the copper first as an 
ornament and then as a tool and weapon, 
and thus introduced the age of metals. As 
these two discoveries were developed they 
marked the transition between barbarism 
and civilization. The advance thus made 
was infinitely more important than the ad- 
vance made in our own time by the use of 
steam and electricity. 

Some five thousand years ago in Egypt 
there grew up settled states where several 
millions of people were governed by one 
head; writing came into use; huge masonry 
buildings were erected with metal tools; 
and seagoing ships were sent across the 
Mediterranean. A wonderful outburst of 
energy took place, and with the building of 
the great Pyramids there began a phe- 
nomenal progress in governmental organi- 
zation, in art, and in industry. Europe was 
still savage when Egypt thus entered on 
this marvelous period of achievement for 
civilization. 

This pyramidal age of Egypt represents 
the first high civilization of which we have 
any record. In all human probability, it 
was the first high civilization that ever ex- 
isted. It began some five thousand years 
ago. There was one king who ruled the 
whole land of Egypt, and there were many 
great nobles under him; there was a highly 
developed priesthood, and officials of all 
grades—judges who administered a written 
law, scribes,'tax-gatherers, physicians, archi- 
tects. The professions were not wholly 
differentiated, and were sometimes oddly 
combined—as witness Imhotep the Wise, 
the earliest known architect of stone build- 
ings. Imhotep was the builder of the first 
stone pyramid, cut with copper tools out of 
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limestone. We still have his portrait 
statue. He was reputed a very wise man 


indeed, and was a physician as well as an 
architect. In later ages his reputation 
grew constantly larger and more shadowy, 
until in the popular mind he became a god; 
and when the enterprising, inquisitive 
Greek soldiers and traders came to Egypt, 
about the time that the last independent 
Jewish kings were ruling in Jerusalem, 
they translated his name into A¢sculapius 
and made him their own god of medicine. 
To this day doctors all over the world often 
designate their own profession, humorously 
or half seriously, by some term derived 
from the name of this grand vizier of a 
forgotten Egyptian king who built the 
first masonry pyramid, beside the Lower 
Nile, nearly fifty centuries ago. When he 
lived, our ancestors in northern and cen- 
tral Europe were squalid savages using 
weapons and tools of stone; the lion was a 
beast of dread in Italy and Greece, and 
herds of elephants wandered over Syria; 
the white man of Aryan speech was still a 
barbarian so rude that he was not even 
dangerous; Sicily was as unknown to civil- 
ized men as the two Americas and Aus- 
tralia were to Dante. Ages have passed; 
mighty empires have risen, perished, and 
passed utterly out of memory; civilization 
has gone forward and backward, upward 
and downward, in time and in space, until 
at the moment it covers most of the known 
world; the names of innumerable kings 
and heroes and sages have perished with 
their dust; and by a queer freak of time 
this one name has been preserved in the 
common parlance of civilized people 
throughout the globe. 

On the walls of the tombs of the nobles 
there are yet visible carved and brightly 
painted scenes from the daily life of the 
period, showing its variegated work and 
pleasures. Mr. Breasted gives a picture of 
the villa of an Egyptian noble. It shows 
a dwelling in which the life was as refined 
and cultivated as in that of a great French 
noble of the early seventeenth century or 
a wealthy American slave-owner of the 
nineteenth. 

Science had barely begun its career with 
the first development of astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and geography. But art was highly 
developed. The artists made wonderful 
portrait statues; and the architects of the 
great Pyramids, of the Sphinx, of the great 
halls and colonnades, did work at which 
modern ages still marvel. 

To the pyramid-builders, the first kings 
of a great kingdom, succeeded a feudal 
society, in which great nobles ruled as in 
medieval Europe. On the whole, these 
Egyptian lords who flourished two thou- 
sand years before our era were much fur- 
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ther advanced in civilization than the 
European counts and barons were until at 
least after the year one thousand of our 
era. They had extensive libraries, and 
among their books are the most ancient of 
story books and the earliest “ uplift” 
books, in which the sufferings of the poor 
and the humble are set forth and the effort 
is made to stir the heart of the strong so 
that they shall be the protectors and not the 
oppressors of the weak. Much of the 
literature was religious; and there was 
poetry in praise of the king. The great 
nobles dug out for themselves wonderful 
cliff tombs. Their wealth was in lands and 
buildings and crops and cattle. But com- 
merce had’ begun. The Egyptian ships 
traversed the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, and the first ship canal was 
dug connecting the two bodies of water—a 
remarkable achievement which shows the 
vision, dense population, and industrial 
energy of the time. 

Then came the period of greatest exten- 
sion, the period that is now known as that 
of the Egyptian Empire. Egyptian civili- 
‘zation extended far up the Nile; the Red 
Sea and the adjacent shores were practi- 
cally parts of the Pharoah’s territory; his 
fleets dominated the seas and coasts of the 
western end of the Mediterranean, and tin- 
der successive conquering monarchs his 
armies penetrated to the upper Euphrates, 
By this time—in the earlier part of the sec- 
ond millennium B. C.—the horse had 
reached Egypt, doubtless from Mesopo- 
tamia, where he had only recently appeared 
from mountainous inland Asia and had 
been named “ass of the mountains” by the 
puzzled donkey-drivers of Babylonia. 

During the greatest days of the Empire, 
when mighty conquerors like Thutmose III 
led hither Asia captive, the armies were 
composed of native Egyptians. They were 
thoroughly organized and were composed 
of archers and spearmen, with, instead of 
cavalry, a mass of light chariots, in one 
of which the king himself often fought. 
The most famous of all early battle pictures 
is that series of sculptures in which 
Rameses II is shown in his chariot fight 
with the Hittites. Some of the queens of 
this period were almost as imperious and 
masterful as the foremost kings—a point 
of resemblance with the European cen- 
turies which saw Elizabeth, Christina, 
Maria Theresa, and Catherine. 

There was one remarkable interlude, the 
reign of the reforming idealist Ikhnaton— 
a man born three thousand years too soon. 
Naturally his character has a special fasci- 
nation for Professor Breasted. He built 
himself a new city, and the art he patron- 
ized was freed from the hard convention- 
ality of most Egyptian art. The studio of 
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one of his chief sculptors has been dis- 
covered, and the sculptures of this and 
other artists, the statuettes and portrait 
heads of king and queen and queen 
mother, seem half late Athenian, half 
Parisian, in their appeal of human friendli- 
ness and of charm and delicate refinement. 

But Egypt’s days were numbered. There 
were warrior kings—mighty temple build- 
ers and monument makers—who were yet 
to come. But these, the last Egyptian con- 
querors, largely employed foreign mercen- 
aries to do their fighting. The native 
Egyptians had become pacifists, whose 
women did not raise their boys to be sol- 
diers; and they fell, as under such condi- 
tions every race is surely bound to fall. 

Meanwhile the Mesopotamian kingdoms 
were rising to splendor and power. The 
earliest dwellers in the lower Plain of the 
Two Rivers, in the land of Sumer and 
Akkad, were the so-called Sumerians, a 
strange people whose speech was neither 
Aryan nor Semitic, and of whose ethic 
kinship we know nothing. They early de- 
veloped a civilization much ‘like that of the 
Egyptians before the pyramid age. They 
invented writing in cuneiform characters 
and a system of organized warfare based 
on a phalanx of shield-bearing spearmen; 
and they tilled the irrigated soil, carried on 
the beginning of commerce by means of 
river boats and donkey carts, and were 
divided into small city kingdoms. Nomad 
Semitic tribes came in, fought with the 
Sumerians and with one another, mingled 
with the Sumerians, imposed their lan- 
guage upon them, and adopted and devel- 
oped their culture. About the time that the 
age of the pyramids closed in Egypt these 
Semites of the Plain of the Two Rivers de- 
veloped their first great ruler and con- 
queror, Sargon—the first of lines of simi- 
lar conquerors who dwelt in the land for 
many hundreds of years. One of these 
conquerors was the great lawgiver—per- 
haps, rather, the great law codifier—Ham- 
murapi, who lived four thousand years ago, 
but whose laws are in some important re- 
spects abreast of those of portions of 
southern and eastern Europe to-day. He 
was the ruler of Babylon. 

Centuries later the more northern of 
these dwellers on the banks of the Two 
Rivers wrested the primacy from Babylon, 
and under the name of Assyrians became 


*the most cruel and most dreaded conquer- 


ors the ancient world had yet known. 
From the cities of Assur and Nineveh, on 
the Tigris, the Assyrian kings conquered 
east and west, south and north. They sub- 
jected Babylon, they marched to the Medi- 
terranean, conquered the Semitic and Hit- 
tite states of Syria, and finally conquered 
Egypt itself. They used iron weapons and 





employed battering-rams in the siege of 
cities. They were almost as remarkable in 
arts as in arms, and the stone slabs on 
which they recorded their feats in war and 
in the chase present most vivid and dra- 
matic pictures. 

Finally, this great and cruel Assyrian 
Empire was overthrown and crushed by the 
Medes, with the aid of the revolted Baby- 
lonians; and Chaldean Babylon saw a last 
revival of power, reaching a height of 
splendor in art, wealth, and successful war 
which she had not before known. It was 
the Babylonian King, Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Jerusalem—as Damascus 
and Israel and many other city kingdoms 
had already been destroyed by the Assy- 
rian conquerors, Sargon II, Sennacherib, 
Shalmaneser, Assurbanipal. 

Then, in her turn, Chaldean Babylon fell 
before the Persians; a generation later 
Egypt likewise fell; and with another gen- 
eration we get down to the clash between 
Persia and Greece. When the name of 
Marathon is reached, we feel that we are 
on familiar, almost on modern, ground. 
Before this happened the Persians had 
done one thing of incalculable moment. 
They had restored the Hebrews to Pales- 
tine, and had therefore aided in leaving to 
the world the priceless legacy of the Old 
and the New Testaments and the Christian 
religion itself. 

Long before this time civilization had be- 
gun in Europe. Before Hammurapi codi- 
fied and published the laws for the better 
government of the irrigation farmers who 
clustered around the “dobe” cities of the 
lower Euphrates, while the Egyptian kings 
and barons were beginning to abandon the 
practice of pyramid-building and to carve 
their tombs in the rimrock of the desert, 
the A®gean civilization was rising and 
flourishing in Greece and Crete and on the 
coasts of Asia Minor. The impetus to this 
civilization was given by Egypt; as Mr. 
Breasted says, Egypt stood to the Europe 
of that day as Europe has stood to barbar- 
ous lands during the last few centuries. 
Crete led the march of A‘gean civilization, 
and it led it as an outpost of the Orient. 
By the beginning of the second millenium 
B. C. the Cretans had become a highly 
civilized people, and their kinsmen on 
the continents of Europe and Asia had 
built cities such as Mycene and Troy. 
The AZgeans were in the age of bronze. 
They developed a wonderful art and 
architecture, and invented or developed 
a peculiar writing; they carried on an ex- 
tended commerce. The lords and ladies, 
the upper classes in the cities, led an as- 
tonishingly free and modern life, and in 
their palaces they had bath-rooms and sani- 
tary drainage such as were not dreamed of 
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by our own squalid European ancestors of 
the “age of faith” three thousand years 
later.- 

But the curse of every ancient civiliza- 
tion was that its men in the end became 
unable to fight. Materialism, luxury, 
safety, even sometimes an almost modern 
sentimentality, weakened the fiber of each 
civilized race in turn; each became in the 
end a nation of pacifists, and then each was 
trodden under foot by some ruder people 
that had kept that virile fighting power, the 
lack of which makes all other virtues. use- 
less and sometimes even harmful. 

By the middle of the second millennium 
the barbarous Achzans and Dorians had 
begun to press in on the A2gean world, and 
by the end of the millennium they had com- 
pletely conquered it, had destroyed the 
fEgean civilization, and had imposed their 
own language on the conquered people. 
The land relapsed into barbarism. Many 
of the fleeing 7Xgeans pressed south across 
the Mediterranean and helped to shatter 
the failing Egyptian Empire. One such 
tribe, the Philistines, settled in and gave 
their name to Palestine, where they fought 
with the Canaanites, Amorites, Israelites, 
and other Semitic tribes. 

Slowly the barbarous Greeks, the Hel- 
lenes, began to erect their own civilization 
on the ruins of the civilization they had 
wrecked. They were warriors and pirates, 
living in the iron age. It was not until 
somewhere near 800 B. C. that they began 
to move rapidly forward. They borrowed 
and greatly improved the Pheenician alpha- 
bet. They turned from piracy to com- 
merce, and colonized along the coasts and 
in the islands from the Black Sea to the 
Spanish Peninsula. They received and de- 
veloped from Asia Minor the science of 
coinage. They began to develop their own 
art, and in a few centuries brought it to a 
pitch of perfection not only far beyond 
what had ever before been reached, but in 
certain lines beyond anything that has since 
been achieved by any race. 

When we reach the days of Darius and 
Miltiades, of Xerxes and Themistocles, we 
have long passed the dawn and even the 
sunrise of history, and are in the bright 
light of day. Indeed, the next few cen- 
turies are more modern than anything we 
come across in the thousand years follow- 
ing the death of Marcus Aurelius. At least 
one idyl of Theocritus and most of Horace 
are as modern as Moliére or Turgenev or 
Pope. Pericles, Demosthenes, Timoleon, 
Cicero, Pliny, Cesar, Trajan, are men who, 
whether as friends or enemies, would un- 
derstand and be understood by Alexander 
Hamilton, John Hampden, Webster, Burke, 
Guizot, Cavour, Bismarck, Washington. 

All serious students of history, whether 
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boys and girls or men and women, need to 
learn about Greece and Rome from the 
point of view which Professor Breasted 
presents, and not as their history has usu- 
ally been epitomized. But the outlines of 
the story are far more familiar than the 
outlines of that half of the “ History of the 
Early World” dealing with “Ancient 
Times”—to use the heading and _ sub- 
heading of Professor Breasted’s book— 
which concern the man of Sumer and 
Akkad and the desert nomad who overcame 
him, the Egyptian and the Chaldean, the 
Hittite and the A®gean, the architects of 
the pyramids and temples beside the Nile, 
and the builders of the hanging gardens 
of Babylon and the palaces of Nineveh, the 
armed hosts of Sesostris and Tiglath 
Pileser, and the shipmasters who sailed to 
Crete or to the land of Punt. 

Recently not a few of our educators 
have been advocating that in our public 
schools the study of science should be 
pushed at the expense of the study of man. 
If, as the formalized classicists have in- 
sisted, the study of man means merely the 
study of Latin and Greek speech formations 
and a sentimental and conventional admira- 
tion of some of the first-class things in 
English literature, there is not very much 
to be said for it from the standpoint of 
universal use for students. But if the 
study of man is to be taken seriously, and 
to be presented with absorbing interest, as 
Professor Breasted presents it, then it 
should occupy the foremost place in the 
curriculum of our schools and colleges, and 
in the recreative study which hard-work- 
ing, well-informed, cultivated men and 
women find essential in after life——The 
Outlook. 
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SHALL THEY FORM IDLE HABITS? 





N the schools of the United States there 
are approximately 6,000,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of 9 and 16, and 
“many of them are forming habits of idle- 
ness and falling into vice,” says Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education, in a 
recent interview. The Commissioner also 
says that these 6,000,000 children are in 
school less than 1,000 hours in the year, 
and are out of school more than 4,000 
waking hours, more than an average of 
nine hours a day, not counting Sunday. 
“National and State laws make it im- 
possible for most of them to do any profit- 
able work in mill, mine or shop. Even dur- 
ing the vacation months only about Io per 
cent. have profitable employment; only 
about 5 per cent. of them go away from 
their homes except for a few days. Still, 
they must live and be fed and clothed. 
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“For 4,000,000 of these there is access 
to backyards, side yards, front yards, and 
vacant lots which might be cultivated as 
small gardens for the growth of vegetables 
and small fruits. Many live where space 
could be easily had for chickens, ducks or 
pigeons. And there are not less than 
6,000,000 older boys and girls and adult 
men and women for whom an hour or two 
work each day in a garden would be the 
best form of recreation and rest from the 
routine of their daily labor in office or shop 
or mill or mine, and who might easily find 
the time for it. 

“With some intelligent direction, these 
school children and older boys and girls 
and men and women might easily produce 
on the available land an average of $75 
each in vegetables and fruits for their own 
tables or for sale in their immediate neigh- 
borhood; fresh and crisp through all the 
growing months and wholesomely canned 
and preserved for use in winter. This 
would add $750,000,000 to the best form of 
food supply of the country without cost of 
transportation or storage and without 
profits of middlemen. The estimate is very 
conservative, as has been shown by many 
experiments. 

“In addition to the economic profits, 
there would be for the children health and 
strength, removal at least in great measure 
from temptation to vice, and education of 
the best type; and for older persons rest 
and recreation in the open air and the joy 
of watching things grow.” 
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REWARDS OF RELIGION. 








BY FLOYD W. TOMKINS, D.D. 





OES it pay to be a Christian? That is 
the blunt question which this prac- 
tical age is pressing upon believers, and it 
should be fearlessly met, not because we 
are followers of truth for what we can 
gain of profit from truth, but because we 
should meet the suggestions and queries 
which come to test our faith frankly and 
openly. The real motive for faith is love. 
I love God even as He loves me, unworthy 
though I am. But I am proud and happy 
to count the blessings which my loving 
Lord showers upon me, and I hesitate not 
to speak of them. Just as I love my friends 
because of what they are and not because 
of what they do for me, and yet I am proud 
to speak in gratitude of their kindness to 
me. 
“Doth Job fear God for naught?” cried 
Satan to God. And God, with an expres- 
sion of trust which thrills me, answered, 
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“Try him and see.” The result proved 
that Job’s trust was not dependent upon 
God’s gifts. It does pay to be a Christian. 
Aside from all the blessings of future and 
present, there is a strength in our faith 
which is tremendous. Why am I a Chris- 
tian? the man asked himself, and the an- 
swers leap to his lips. 

And first, religion brings us to the root 
of things and enables us to know where 
others speculate and doubt. The scientist 
studies laws and phenomena, but at the 
most he can only reach a reasonable prob- 
ability. There may be a God, there may 
be a future life, good may eventually con- 
quer evil; but he cannot prove these things. 
Who can give an account of the creation 
of all things? Who can tell what his own 
existence means? Who can measure his 
work in terms of opportunity which shall 
assure success and so bring enthusiasm? 
The most that any man, no matter how wise 
he may be, can say regarding life and work 
and himself and God is but an expression 
of his desire. But the Christian knows. 
God stands at the beginning and at the end 
of all things, the Alpha and Omega of the 
world. From Him I came, to Him I go, 
His work I am doing. And while I cannot 
explain all the methods of His work nor 
comprehend the details of His plan, I 
simply rest in an assurance which no man 
can take from me. I cry with St. Paul, 
“T know whom I have believed.” And if I 
am asked why I am so sure I quickly an- 
swer, Christ has told me, God came to the 
earth in human form and lived the human 
life, and from His words and works I gain 
my knowledge. And He sent His Spirit, 
who testifies in my soul and assures me of 
the truth. I do not depend upon investiga- 
tion or study or discovery, worthy of my 
interest though these may be. I have the 
witness within me. And therefore while 
men are asking and thinking and reasoning 
and investigating and while I follow with 
interest all their work, I am not dependent 
upon them. God himself has told me. I 
have the witness within myself. 

Again, think how real this makes our 
work! I am not doing my task simply in 
order to keep myself alive through food 
and home and rest, but I toil because God 
has given me my life to live and my work 
to do. What a complete change that makes 
alike in my spirit as I toil and in the result 
of my toil! Every little task is exalted, 
because every little task has a meaning. 
Whether I eat or drink or whatsoever I 
do, all is sanctified and glorified by Him in 
whose name I do it. The reason so many 
grow weary and discouraged is because 
they are uncertain. Work seems hard and 
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unprofitable. Failure comes and the man 
loses heart because his vision is limited. 
“What shall I do?” he asks when per- 
plexed, and he hears no voice telling him, 
nor can he go to any one who can assur- 
edly guide him. The Christian is not so 
troubled. He interprets life in terms of 
work for God and for his fellows. If fail- 
ure comes, it is only a temporary change of 
direction and effort. When questions arise 
he knows where to go for guidance. Work 
is a splendid carrying out of God’s will, 
and, therefore, work of every kind becomes 
a kind of inspired mission. He is doing it 
for his loving and loved Master. 

And then how dear all human relation- 
ships become! The people around me are 
my brothers. I love them because I can- 
not help loving them since we have a com- 
mon Father, a common Redeemer, a com- 
mon life and a future to share together. 
Friendship is a meaningless term apart 
from a Christian interpretation of it. Why 
do I have friends? What is the meaning 
of my caring for them and rejoicing in 
their fellowship?. Is there nothing higher 
than the instinct which draws animals to- 
gether? Has friendship no root and no 
future which assures its divine character? 
Surely, no man can really love his fellows 
unless he loves God. And the Christian, 
therefore, has that delight and joy in loving 
which make him strong and broad in sym- 
pathy and worldwide in care and interest. 
There comes to him a kind of transfigura- 
tion in his family and social life. The 
world is akin to him. No one is separated 
by race or color or language, by wealth or 
poverty, by wisdom or ignorance. He longs 
to help everybody, because Christ has 
helped him. 

I am sure no one can solve the problems 
of life save the righteous man. I do not 
mean that he can immediately tell how to 
meet questions of public morality or how 
to explain cruelties and injustices. But he 
can see how these problems call to him for 
a solution; he can rest assured that there 
is some solution; he can cry out with au- 
thority against wrongs; he can claim the 
ideal toward the attainment of which men 
should strive. For he has a Christ to 
teach him and a Holy Spirit to guide and 
inspire him, and a faith which tells him how 
to work with patience. He recognizes that 
humanity is to grow better and stronger 
through effort which develops character. 
He feels his heart pressing him to the serv- 
ice of helpfulness, and he is glad in the 
share which is his, under God, in the world’s 
reconstruction. To him temperance and 
purity and honesty are not mere economic 
questions, but having to do with the coming 
of God’s Kingdom. And so he finds his 
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reward as a Christian man in the battles 
with evil to which his Master calls him. 
How God honors him by calling: “Come 
help me make men happier and nobler. Tell 
them of the good news which shall hearten 
and save them!” 

The reward which comes through com- 
munion with God is the crowning reward of 
all. I can pray, and worship, and read my 
Bible, and come to the Lord’s Table with 
a peace which results from my faith. Oh, 
the joy of talking with God! The delight 
of opening the Bible and reading my 
Christ’s message! Oh, the happiness of 
coming to the Lord’s Supper and being His 
guest! To pour out my soul in confidence 
to Him Who alone understands and per- 
fectly loves; to fall asleep at night with 
the assurance of His watchful care; to 
awaken and remember that I have another 
day in which to serve—these are the bless- 
ings which the King grants to those who 
love Him and confess Him. And they are 
all promises of that great and unending 
life when we shall see Him face to face and 
tell the story, “ Saved by grace.” Oh, yes, 
it pays to be a Christian. We do not serve 
God for nothing. 


os 


THE LITTLE JOYS. 








E are so rich, “you and I, in our 
power of getting joy out of the little 
things that most people miss!” The 
woman who wrote that was not shut away 
in some quiet backwater of life, bravely try- 
ing to find joy in everyday drudgery; she 
was a woman of science with a whole alpha- 
bet of degrees after her name; she had 
wealth and charm as well as unusual tal- 
ents; she had lived as few people have the 
opportunity to live, and knew life as few 
people ever know it; and she counted her 
wealth, not by her fame or her money or 
her achievements, but by her power of find- 
ing joy in little things. 

Readers of Lowell’s Letters will remem- 
ber many a similar assertion: “Good 
heavens, of what uncostly material is our 
earthly happiness composed, if one only 
knew it! What incomes have we not had 
from a flower, and how unfailing are the 
dividends of the seasons!” 

Knowledge is difficult for us to acquire. 
“T must live—live!” we cry, and by living 
we mean having excitement and varied ex- 
periences. But the life that depends upon 
those things sooner or later becomes bored 
and cynical, restless and miserable. It has 
no power of joy in itself. Left to its own 
resources it makes the terrifying discovery 
that it has no resources upon which to 
depend. 
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Friends, home, nature, work—there are 
few lives indeed that do not hold some at 
least of these great common joys, each of 
which touches uncounted multitudes of 
“little joys.” It is the eye and the heart 
that need training: it is not life that is dull, 
but we; not “joy that is cut off from the 
faces of men,” but man who goes with un- 
seeing eyes, never discovering the silent 
comrade beside him. 

“ After all, the kind of world one carries 
about in one’s self is the important thing, 
and the world outside takes all its grace, 
color and value from that,’ Lowell writes 
again. 

Here is a challenge worth our most 
splendid effort: to seek, not amusement, but 
growth; not entertainment, but mastery. 
To be bored by others is bad, to be bored 
by yourself is worse; to be rich in the 
ability to live in the “little joys,” to dis- 
cover the greatness of everyday opportuni- 
ties—that is to become possessor of a 
wealth that no fortunes of earth can de- 
stroy.—Youth’s Companion. 


— 
> 





THE TAKING OF BAGDAD. 


| age of Kipling’s “ Recessional” as- 
sociate themselves with the perusal 
of the tidings of England in the Middle 
East; for, with the invasion of Palestine, 
the capture of Bagdad, and the march 
upon Mosul, which is at the site of an- 
cient Nineveh, verily the “ far-flung battle- 
line” becomes “one with Nineveh and 
Tyre.” The gloating imagination of the 
modern poet who sees Bagdad in a haze, 


-as Coleridge beheld Xanadu, or Robert 


Hichens visualized the Garden of Allah, 
is a far cry from the truth of the shabby, 
dirty, plague-ravaged trading-center on 
the Tigris to-day. But the completion of 
the rail route which has been the first and 
the last hope of Germany’s ambition 
Indiaward will give a second commercial 
life to the city that is the Mesopotamian 
entrepot for Arabia and Persia, and the 
starting point of caravans to Aleppo, 
Damascus and even Constantinople. 
Bagdad to-day, with not more than 200,000 
people, is but a tenth of the size of the 
splendid city whose mox'cring glories stil! 
hold captive the Mohamme.lan imagina- 
tion. The value of the feat of General 
Maude and his men lies largely in the 
shock that is given to the archaic prestige 
of the venerated site of Haroun Al Rashid’s 
caliphate, of some of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
architecture, of the alleged tombs of 
Joshua, Ezra and Ezekiel, of the reputed 
well of Daniel. The eastern terminus of 
the Bagdad Railway is taken. It is possible 
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to cover by rail 1,100 miles of the 1,500 
miles of the rail route to Constantinople, 
and the completion of the through route, 
were it not for the war, would bring Lon- 
don within ten days of Bombay. 

The great blow to Germany is that the 
wool and grain, the horses, the fruits 
(dates in particular), the skins and fab- 
rics which Turkey was expected tc supply 
from this prolific source will not now be 
forthcoming. The juncture of the British 
forces with the Russian is brought nearer, 
and the Turkish Empire in Asia Minor is 
driven in upon itself. General Maude is 
not deceived into thinking his purpose in 
Mesopotamia accomplished. The work of 
the avenger of Kut, like that of Kitchener 
when he had conquered where Gordon fell, 
is only begun. The next move is upon the 
strong defenses of the ancient fortalice of 
Mosul, where much of the military strength 
of Turkey is concentrated. If Mosul falls, 
the Allies will be in control from Trebi- 
zond, on the Black Sea, to the Persian 
Gulf.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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PROBLEM OF SALARIES. 





OME queer things in this world, aren’t 
there? A bright faced, college bred 
girl from a cultured home gets on an 
average about $10 per week for 40 weeks, 
in the high and holy occupation of a 
teacher. To earn more money than that, 
she needs either exceptional gifts, or some 
specialist training. Meanwhile a new ar- 
rival from Warsaw spends her first six 
months in America tending a hotel mangle, 
or waiting on table at a railroad boarding 
house. Then she can get $5 per week, plus 
board worth $5 per week, for 52 weeks. 
She has earned $520, to the college girl’s 
$400. 

To many refined women, anxious to make 
a living in a way consistent with good 
social position, all this seems both contrary 
to good sense and tending to discourage 
educational preparation. Yet it is essen- 
tially a question of supply and demand. 
The teaching profession is overcrowded. 
There is always a scarcity of women with 
the teaching gift. 

The genuine teacher is almost an intui- 
tive hypnotist. By some subtle sixth sense 
she reads the secret keys and paths that 
lead to the heart of the child. She does 
not command very much, she almost never 
punishes. Somehow or other she knows 
what wins the child mind. She translates 
the dull grind of the text book into things 
that seem vital to the child. But there is 
always a surplus of girls to whom teaching 
is merely hearing children say their les- 
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sons and observing if the recitation corre- 
sponds with what the text-book says. Such 
ones would better make pies and bread in 
some honest man’s home, or rattle the keys 
of a typewriter in an office. The multi- 
plicity and superfluity of this misplaced 
type is what puts the average teacher’s 
pay below the living wage—Monessen In- 
dependent. 1 
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VALUE OF DRILL IN SCHOOL LIFE. 
LIDA B. EARHART. 


I has long been the practice of teachers to 
try to have their pupils acquire a pre- 
scribed body of knowledge, tound mainly in 
textbooks, so they could repeat it without 
looking at the book. At one time the more 
nearly the words of the book were mastered, 
the better the pupil was considered, and the 
more proficient the teacher. Under that plan, 
what sly attempts were made to peep into the 
book when the teacher was off guard, what 
painful punishments were meted out to un- 
lucky possessors of memories which did not 
easily retain words, and what frequent ses- 
sions there were at home when some one held 
the book and rehearsed the pupils upon the les- 
sons of the morrow! 

A happier day dawned when the practice 
was adopted of having the learners tell the 
matter of the books in their own words. Bet- 
ter understanding was thus ensured and con- 
sequently it was not so difficult to follow the 
trend of the thought. 

But even this method is needlessly difficult 
and yields unsatisfactory results. The reason 
is two-fold. In the first place, not all of the 
subject-matter found in books is worth re- 
membering. It is important to remember the 
kind of people who settled Plymouth, their 
reasons for coming to America, and the kind 
of government they founded. The incidents 
of the voyage, the fact that some of the men 
went ashore to explore the coast, and that the 
Pilgrim mothers landed meanwhile to have a 
wash day,—these and other fact's are interest- 
ing details but not worth trying to fix in 
memory for all time. Those features of Ar- 
gentina which make it of value to the rest of 
the world are worth remembering; but how 
futile it! is to learn to spell the name of every 
river in South America or to bound all of its 
countries. An author must explain and illus- 
trate the important facts he has to present. 
He must include details to make his work in- 
teresting. It does not follow that all should 
be remembered. Teacher and pupils must to- 
gether do a great deal of sifting out in order 
to determine the really important matters. 
They will thus arrive at that body of knowl- 
edge which should be fixed. 

Some of this knowledge will be important 
in itself; as, Columbus discovered America in 
1492; Washington is the capital of the United 
States; the Monroe Doctrine was enunciated 
in 1820; the Mississippi River is the largest 
river in North America. These are some of 
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the facts which intelligent people in this coun- 
try should know. But most knowledge which 
should be kept in mind is valuable because of 
its relation to something else. It is more im- 
portant to remember the relation of the cotton 
gin to the industrial and political history of 
this country than to remember the mere fact 
of its invention. The same is true of the 
building of railroads, the invention of the tele- 
graph, the introduction of the reaping ma- 
chine, and the opening of the Erie canal. The 
location and outlet of the Mississippi River 
are important because of their bearing upon 
the historical and economic development of 
the United States. Itis this relationship which 
makes the fact significant. The irregularity 
of the European coast line is important in 
connection with something else; so also is the 
great plain of Europe and of South America. 

In addition to the facts which are valuable 
in themselves and those which are valuable 
because of their relationship to other fact's, 
we find a certain body of subject-matter 
which must be known thoroughly because it 
consis s of tools, so to speak, which we em- 
ploy in everyday life. We must know the 
letters of the alphabet, the phonic elements, 
the number combinations, mathematical opera- 
tions, how to count, how to spell accurately 
and rapidly, how to write, how to use capital 
letters, how to punctuate, how to use the dic- 
tionary, how to use the table of contents or 
the appendix in a book, how to form the plu- 
rals of nouns and verbs, how to write deci- 
mals and integers, how to read rapidly, how 
to read smoothly, how to read thoughtfully, 
how to express ourselves clearly and accu- 
rately, and how to perform numerous other 
operations. We have here a large body of 
habits which we must fix in our nerves and 
muscles in order that we may do our daily 
work readily and accurately. 

Having decided what knowledge should be 
fixed and what habits should be formed, the 
question as to method of procedure faces us. 
How can these things be done effectively and 
economically? Let us decide first about the 
activities which are to be made into habits. 
It is these which we try to establish by means 
of drill. We drill our number combinations, 
words in spelling, counting, saying the alphabet 
and the like. The procedure seems simple— 
just to keep on repeating the process until it 
is fixed. Unfortunately the matter does not 
always work out that way. The first rule to 
guide us is this: Be sure the pupils have a 
clear idea of the thing that is to be done. 
child told me, some time ago, that when he 
studies his spelling lesson at home, he first 
wrote a word ten times and then looked at 
his book to see if he was correct. He was not 
observing this first rule, and consequently he 
was repeating with bad consequences to his 
spelling. In order to direct energy wisely and 
surely the learner must know definitely just 
what he is to do, whether it be spelling a word, 
learning to use a saw, indicating dimensions 
on a mechanical drawing, working long di- 
vision, or finding words in the dictionary. 
Many a child has faced his work in despair 
because he did not know clearly what was to 
be done. We cannot take it for granted that 
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he will in some way find out. We must make 
sure that he becomes possessed of the knowl- 
edge. 

The second step is to practise slowly and 
carefully, with close attention, until the habit 
is started in the way it is to work. Any per- 
son who has tried to make a buttonhole or 
learn a new stitch in embroidery knows how 
necessary this first careful practise is. In it 
the idea is finding its way, so to speak, into 
the right nerve paths and muscles. Once the 
process is thus surely started further practise 
is needed to produce the desired skill, but 
this practice must be accompanied constantly 
by attention. Let me remind you of your 
writing in the copy-books of your school days. 
Compare the last line on the page with the 
first one which you wrote. It usually hap- 
pened that there was a falling off in accuracy 
as the work proceeded, because the model was 
lost sight of, that is, inattention set in. Close 
attention is a necessity if the multiplication 
tables are to be mastered, words spelled cor- 
rectly, a system of phonics mastered, or cor- 
rect habits of speech formed. Of what use is 
it for a boy to write, “I have no ball” fifty 
times in a perfunctory way, if he later tells 
a friend, “I hain’t got no ball.” 

There are many ways of arousing the inter- 
est necessary to ensure the needed attention. 
In my own school, I have recently suggested 
forming rival teams within the class, or pit- 
ting one class aginst another for the sake of 
determining which group excels in the funda- 
mental process in arithmetic. This is an old 
device in spelling. It makes use of the in- 
stinct of rivalry, and arouses a good deal of 
effort. Approval, reward of some kind, some 
special privilege for excellence, will be suffi- 
cient for many. There are many ways by 
which the matter may be managed, but 
throughout the process it is necessary to hold 
clearly in mind that to secure attention and 
effort there must be interest to supply the 
driving power. 

Finally, in learning things so that they be- 
come a part of us, it is necessary to repeat the 
periods of drill after intervals of increasing 
length. A poem is not fixed in one drill pe- 
riod, nor are the multiplication tables mastered 
in one grade, nor are fractions absorbed in a 
given year. It is of no use to accuse all of 
one’s predecessors of having neglected their 
duty. The fact must be recognized that fixing 
habits requires drill over and over again. 
Long lapses are calamitous, as witness the con- 
dition of the classes every September. 

Making knowledge a sure possession is 
somewhat different from forming habits. If 
we wish to have certain facts at our com- 
mand, we do well to associate them with many 
other facts. It is one thing to say over and 
over again, “The Mississippi is a very impor- 
tant river,” but it! is a much wiser procedure 
to associate its importance with its length, its 
volume and its use for power and for trans- 
portation. The industries of any country may 
be related to the productions, soil, climate and 
means of transportation which exist in that 
country. They may depend partly upon the 
commerce carried on with some other country. 
If, now, these industries be related in the 
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minds of the learners with the various deter- 
mining factors, their retention is quite prob- 
able. At most, a relatively small amount of 
drill will suffice to fix them after they have 
been taught in the way described. The pupils 
work towards an aim which, in the illustration 
just given, was to find what determined the 
industries of the country studied. They asso- 
ciate ideas closely, which means thoughtful 
work and good understanding. They then 
repeat, if that be necessary, in order to make 
the retention a certainty. 

In all of these processes, it is important to 
remember that a good motive for learning 
arouses interest, interest stimulates attention, 
and attention saves both time and effort. 
Furthermore, mastering thought and arriving 
at an understanding about the reasons for 
things are in themselves steps towards fixing 
things in the memory, and decrease the amount 
of drill necessary. poem understood is a 
poem partly learned. A phrase understood in 
function is a phrase already defined. The 
major portion of the work is done when un- 
derstanding has been gained. Drill, if neces- 
sary ends the work. To begin with drill, 
however, is to run the risk of acquiring words 
without acc-mulating real knowledge. 


~— 





STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF 
ROMAN EDUCATION. 





PROF. C. F. ROSS. 





i mers is a difficulty in correctly estimat- 
ing the strength and weakness of Roman 
education. This is readily appreciated when 
one considers that it extended over a period of 
1000 years, almost as long as it has been since 
the downfall of Rome. In that time it under- 
went certain marked modifications, which 
radically changed at least its external form. 
The term Roman education therefore may 
mean an original type of education, uncon- 
taminated or unimproved by outside influen- 
ces; it may mean the Hellenized Roman edu- 
cation of the late Republic and early Em- 
pire; or it may mean this same Hellenized 
form gone to seed in the later Empire. I 
am going to assume that by Roman education 
we mean the original type, modified materially 
of course by Greek influence, and eventually 
considerably obscured by it but still always 
present as the basis of education and repre- 
senting what is the real eontribution of Rome 
to the science of education. The latest stage 
of Roman education it will perhaps be well 
to pass over lightly. It was neither fish nor 
fowl, neither Roman nor Greek. In this 
period Rome was apparently wholly under the 
spell of Greece, but as Mommsen says in 
another connection, “the enchanter’s cup was 
now stale.” The Greece Rome knew at this 
time was not that of Sophocles or Plato but a 
later tinsel, Alexandrian imitation. 

Now to test the educational system of the 
Romans it will be well to consider for a 
moment the purpose of education. We shall 
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perhaps all agree that it has three main aims 
among many subordinate ones: 

1. To adapt the child to the life he is to 
lead as a man; that is, to make him function 
in society. If he is to be a carpenter and 
nothing else, the training that produces a 
skilled carpenter suffices. If he is to be a 
soldier his education must make him a good 
fighter and will vary according as the national 
type of warfare varies. If the boy is to be 
something more than a handworker or a 
fighter, if he is to be a fully equipped citizen 
of the state, then his training must be broad 
enough to include whatever citizenship stands 
for. 

2. To make the child morally worthy, to 
teach conduct. The writer is quite aware that 
some deny that this is a function of the 
school, but he believes that then, as now, not 
only the ability but the will to act righteously 
is a desideratum in school training. This may 
or may not be connected with religion, but in 
a state where religion and ethics are not in- 
separable mere religious instruction would not 
be sufficient. 

3. To develop the intellect in such a way 
and to such a degree that the child will attain 
to the power of independent and constructive 
thought. By this means only is any material 
intellectual progress possible. 

A system of education is strong or weak 
according as it meets fully or imperfectly 
these three ideals. On the last two criteria, 
education for conduct, and for intellectual 
power, all systems of education may be judged 
alike. But to estimate an educational system 
on the basis of the first criterion, preparation 
for life, we must have a clear notion of what 
the nation’s life is. We must remember that in 
early Rome the Roman was to be a farmer, to 
a certain extent a trader, a soldier, a citizen, 
with such stress on citizenship as to mean 
active participation in the affairs of the state. 
Beyond this narrow range the Roman hardly 
went. There were no professions or special- 
ties as yet, and all received essentially the 
same education. Later, of course, specializa- 
tion appeared to a certain extent, in that these 
qualities broke apart and the same man was 
no longer farmer and soldier and advocate, 
but there was nothing like the complexity of 
occupations we have, for we must not forget 
that many occupations to which our students 
look forward were then open only to slaves 
and freedmen and were not prepared for by 
the Roman system of education as such. 

Keeping in mind these three tests of educa- 
tion, let us now look at certain features of 
strength in the Roman system: 

1. Roman education was pre-eminently prac- 
tical as opposed to theoretical. This was quite 
in keeping with the national ideal. The boy 
was taught arithmetic, not with any thought of 
developing accuracy, care and mental power, 
but because in Roman life calculation was 
found necessary. He learned a little geom- 
etry because it was found serviceable in meas- 
uring land. But he did not take to the theo- 
retical arithmetic and advanced mathematics 
of the Greeks, because he felt it use 
less. Witness in the Ars Poetica of Horace 
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(326 ff) where the teacher asks Albinus’ son 
to tell him what remains if from a quincunx 
an uncia be subtracted. When the boy re- 
plies, “A triens,” the teacher exclaims, “Good, 
you will be able to keep your property.” 
Clearly a practical end. This Roman practi- 
cality is reflected by a freedman of Petronius, 
who says, “I have not learned any of your 
mathematics or esthetics or nonsense of that 
sort, but I can read the letters on stones, and 
I can divide by a hundred in money, measures 
and weights.” And don’t belittle the freed- 
man’s education by disparaging his power to di- 
vide by a hundred for you must remember that 
the Roman system of notation was a confusing 
complex of the decimal and the duodecimal 
systems. If you think it absurdly easy, tell 
offhand what is the hundredth of £278, 6s., 8d. 

But we must not underestimate this prac- 
tical education for the Roman, whose chief 
function is service to the state. He must be a 
citizen and do his part, only his part must 
not be a theoretical or visionary or idealistic 
or speculative one; he must produce some- 
thing that will work, he must, in our pic- 
turesque modern phrase “deliver the goods.” 
In this cry for usefulness and efficiency he is 
quite a modern American, or better, a modern 
German. And is this not the secret in part 
of Rome’s greatness? Other nations fur- 
nished the brains, did the thinking and the in- 
venting; Rome put the invention on the mar- 
ket. Eastern peoples invented or discovered 
the arch. The Etruscans brought it from the 
East to Rome. But of what value was it to 
the world until Rome actually put it into use 
and swung the great spans of the Basilica of 
Constantine, the arches of the Pont du Gard, 
the barrel vaults of the Coliseum, and the 
beautiful dome of the Pantheon, still standing 
to awaken the admiration of modern men? 
Let us give all credit to the Greek, the archi- 
tect, for his marvelous constructive skill, but 
let us not fail to give credit also to the 
Roman, the engineer, for transmuting Greek 
ideas into the amphitheaters, the cathedrals, 
the aqueducts of the world. Greek philosophy 
was largely a theory of living, Roman philos- 
ophy a principle of living. To use a homely 
figure, Rome as we see it now was a sort of 
digesting apparatus to receive raw materials 
from other nations, adapt them to use, and 
send them out as life-giving fluids to be assim- 
ilated by the world. To this fact we owe the 
practical and working qualities of our law, 
our governmental systems—even republics— 
our architecture, our Christianity. 

2. But Roman education was more than 
merely practical. It had invariably an ethical 
ideal. The controlling motive taught boys 
was duty. It is no mere chance that the 
gerundive, troublesome to the beginner in 
Latin, occurs so often in Latin speech. From 
the child’s earliest years he was taught the 
greatest reverence for the family and the 
state. And this is more than a little apart 
from religion, for pietas was not at all relig- 
ious rectitude—goodness in our sense—it was 
loyal devotion to the family. Obedience to 
parents and to the laws of the state was a 
matter of course. With such a system there 
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could not be the widespread disregard for au- 
thority we have now in America. Education, 
especially early education was really the for- 
mation of habits of action rather than in- 
tellectual development. Horace has a fine set 
of odes outlining the qualities of ‘the ideal 
man. He says, aaa LM ‘If I had a boy, I 
should subject him to a hard, military type of 
training, I should educate him in the school 
of hard knocks. And for what purpose? To 
give him courage, and steadfastness, and self 
control, and reverence for the state. I should 
not make him a weakling, a ‘ mollycoddle;’ I 
should give him great strength of mind and 
body, but I should see to it that this strength 
is under complete control.” This is essen- 
tially a moral view of life. The legendary 
heroes of Rome show this: Scevola, Regulus, 
Brutus, Decius. And it matters not a whit 
that some modern historical critics attack the 
truthfulness of the traditions. Perhaps the 
inspiriting story of Regulus is false, but what 
nation without a high moral ideal could in- 
vent such a legend? The very popularity of 
these traditions shows that they must have 
awakened a response in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of Rome. And in the main, examples of 
the moral virtues and vices are always from 
real life. There was no fiction, no room for 
fiction. If the Roman wanted to make 
treachery ugly, he didn’t invent a Uriah Heep, 
he pointed to Hannibal. If he would glorify 
honor and courage, he made no Sir Gallahad, 
he could point to countless men who had 
actually lived. That is, he taught character by 
biography. The boy who read or heard the 
stories of ancient Rome could not fail to be 
attracted to emulation of their great deeds. 
Indeed, one of the finest educative books to- 
day is Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 
and especially effective because they are real 
men. In 155 B. C., when this good old Roman 
ideal was still unimpaired by external influ- 
ences Carneades, the Greek philosopher, came 
to Rome and delivered an eloquent address in 
the senate in glorification of justice. The next 
day, to illustrate his contention that human 
knowledge is uncertain, he delivered another 
oration refuting all his former arguments. 
Now to the Greek this versatility and intellec- 
tual skill were admirable. It was a proper 
fruit of his training. But with such a moral 
education as the Roman had had, with his ele- 
vation of honor and righteousness over intel- 
lectual acrobatics, it is not surprising that he 
drove Carneades from the city on the ground 
of preaching immorality. Even in the later, 
more degenerate Roman education, when the 
highly educated man was the Orator, the uni- 
versally accepted definition of the orator was 
Quintilian’s famous “Vir bonus dicendi peri- 
tus,” “a good man skilled in speaking.” And 
when the yore Pliny wants to revile his 
bitter enemy Regulus—seemingly the only 
enemy this sweet spirited Roman gentleman 
ever had, —he calls him a “Vir malus dicendi 


imperitus.” What are the ideal qualities of 
Roman manhood? Dignitas, moderatio, hu- 
manitas, pietas; a consciousness of worth, 


self-mastery, refinement, devotion to the na- 
tural relationships of the family and the state. 
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This is largely an ethical philosophy of life, 
and makes for strength. 

3. In the third place, at least in the earlier 
period, which represents real Roman educa- 
tion, training was centered in the home. There 
was at first no other school. And the Parents 
were the teachers. Have you read in Plu- 
tarch’s _ of Cato the fine personal super- 
vision Cato gives to the education of his 
young son, even from his infancy? Modern 
life is so complex that it is probably impos- 
sible for the father to assume direct respon- 
sibility for the education of his sons, but in 
the few cases where we see it done nowadays 
the results justify the sacrifice it involves. Of 
course a little later the pedagogue system came 
in; that is, the boy was turned over to the care 
of a slave, who escorted him to school and 
was in general responsible for his conduct. 
But the slave was of dubious character and 
might easily be bought off by the shrewd boy. 
Even then the old custom of personal super- 
vision sometimes survived, as in the case of 
Horace’s father. 

4. Again, Roman education was always in 
the earlier days, and generally afterward, by 
apprenticeship the primitive laboratory 
method. That is, the boy learned by imita- 
tion. He saw and helped his father work in 
the field. The young Octavius, when too 
young to be in the army, accompanied his 
uncle Julius Caesar to the war in Spain and 
learned the art of war and generalship not 
out of books, but by direct contact with the 
greatest of Roman generals. The youth of 
noble family accompanied his father to the 
senate and learned there at first hand the 
greatness of the state and the problems con- 
fronting it. Even religion itself was largely a 
matter of copying the ritual acts of the 
pater-familias as he performed the cere- 
monial sacra of the family. It is interesting 
to see that this apprenticeship type of educa- 
tion, which died out so long ago in Rome, is 
now being revived in the place of its birth in 
the Montessori system. 

5. In the educational ideal, which reached its 
culmination in the training of the Orator who, 
though it is sometimes forgotten, was much 
more than an orator, who was the most highly 
cultured Roman citizen, there was a distinct 
recognition of the double function of educa- 
tion, namely, knowledge and_ expression. 
Quintilian, the greatest of Roman college pro- 
fessors, says, “After much meditation I have 
beed led to the conclusion that wisdom with- 
out eloquence is of little use to a state, while 
eloquence without wisdom is often positively 
harmful and never of any value.” Our notion 
of a scholar hidden away behind books at his 
desk in a study, which prevailed here only re- 
cently, would have found no acceptance in 
Rome. He must know, and he must transmit 
into life and expression. 

For these reasons, then, Roman education 
had elements of strength. It was practical, it 
was ethical, it was centered in the home, it 
was by the apprenticeship method, and it 
demanded expression or_ interpretation of 
knowledge to public life. It will be seen that 
the Roman boy was adapted to the life he was 
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to lead by a practical, home apprenticeship / the Empire they actually selected the emperors 


education, and that he was taught right con- 
duct by the ethical basis of his training as also 
by his home environment. Nothing has as yet 
appeared which gives him real development of 
intellectual power, which will make him pro- 
gressive and constructive, unless it be the fac- 
ility of expression which he gets through ora- 
torical training. But this is a very narrow 
field for the development of power. 

On the other hand there are clearly, as in 
any system, elements of weakness. We can 
class them roughly under two heads. Roman 
education was unstandardized and it was nar- 
row. 

1. It was unstandardized. By this I mean 
that there was no centralization of control of 
schools, no norm or standard for education. 
The state assumed no responsibility for edu- 
cation. That was a matter for the famity, or 
at best for a group of families. The younger 
Pliny has an interesting letter in which he 
tells his friend Tacitus how he assisted in 
founding a school at Comum, his native place. 
It was done by the fathers of the town club- 
bing together and hiring a teacher to come and 
open a school, Pliny, Carnegie like, making a 
subscription proportionate to theirs, and for 
the same reasons Mr. Carnegie assigns. But 
the point is, it came wholly from private ini- 
tiative. And while there was presumably a 
roughly recognized course of study, it is easy 
to see that the teacher, who would like most 
teachers have a bent or even a fad, would be 
very likely to overstress his Stoicism, or his 
geometry, or his interest in debate at the ex- 
pense of everything else. One of the great 
forward steps we have taken in American 
education in the last generation is just this 
matter of standardization. Thanks partly to 
governmental and state institutions, partly to 
the Carnegie Foundation, partly to denomina- 
tional organizations, we can now talk a uni- 
versal language with reference to educational 
institutions, in terms of units and hours, and 
we can interchange students between almost 
any two institutions in any part of the coun- 
try without loss of time and energy. Such a 
thing was quite impossible in Rome. 

2. More important, Roman education was 
narrow, in some directions hopelessly so. It 
was narrow in the individuals reached for 
education, so far at least as it was worthy of 
the name, was confined wholly to the upper 
classes, and these were a distressingly small 
percentage of the whole. Do we forget that 
of the million and more inhabitants of Rome 
in Augustus’ day, probably less than fifty 
thousand belonged to the senatorial and eques- 
trian orders, to which education was largely 
confined? And if from these we subtract the 
women, who numbered nearly half, we have 
a pitifully small number for an educated 
class. No system which neglects twenty-nine 
out of thirty boys is worth of the name. That 
meant that’ the vast majority of Romans re- 
ceived no education at all, beyond the most 
absolute necessities. The result, for a country 
that was virtually governed by its common 
soldiers—for not long after the beginning of 





—can easily be imagined. This is not the least 
cause of the fall of Rome. Education failed 
hopelessly to amalgamate the classes of 
Roman society. The problem of Rome was 
not unlike the problem of America with the 
millions of immigrants who have come to us. 
It may be said in rather homely fashion that 
we must eat the immigrant or he will eat us, 
a problem we are trying to solve, and indeed 
are solving, very largely by universal edu- 
cation. The result has generally been that 
with us a third, sometimes a second genera- 
tion immigrant is no longer a foreigner, but 
an enthusiastic American. But even with our 
all-inclusive and theoretically compulsory edu- 
cational system, it is sometimes pretty hard on 
even a very good digestion. But consider 
what would by this time have happened to us, 
if there had been no education at all for the 
stranger within our gates. 

It was narrow in that there was advanced 
education for only men. It may be that girls 
went not even to the elementary school, and 
had only the training they got at their moth- 
er’s side. It is a curious fact that in all Latin 
literature there is no certain statement that 
makes the matter clear. But if there was any 
school education for women, it hardly went 
beyond the rudiments of the three R’s. It 
surely could not have gone far when the 
Roman girl was expected to marry at from 
thirteen to sixteen. A girl of our college 
Freshman age was already an “old maid.” 

It was narrow in that it was ultra conserva- 
tive. Now conservatism is a commendable qual- 
ity in education, for nothing is worse than 
running off after every new fad, but when 
conservatism is carried to the extent of rigid- 
ity, of incapacity to change, it passes from a 
virtue to a vice. Better an occasional fad than 
stagnation. Without question, one of the ele- 
ments of strength in Rome was reverence for 
mos majorum, the ways of the past. It was 
the great corner stone of Roman morality. 
It produced a great character. But it was 
bought with a great price, for it was so rigid 
and lacking in the power of adaptation to 
changing conditions that it was at times woe- 
fully unable to cope with the new problems 
which came to Rome when it began to expand. 
In reading Heitland’s Roman Republic re- 
cently, the fact I was most struck with was 
not the marvelous success of Rome in attain- 
ing to world empire, not the building of a 
wonderful governmental structure; it was 
Roman incompetence. From the time of the 
conquest of Italy for two centuries Rome was 
quite unable to produce men capable of dealing 
with new situations and new problems. For 
example, in four hundred years of warfare 
Rome did not learn that the custom of annual 
consulships, that is, of having a new com- 
manding general in the field every year re- 
gardless of conditions, the custom of “swap- 
ping horses in the middle of the stream,” was 
a dangerous custom. And that she did not 
learn was an educational defect. That Rome 
was not beaten was due not to her capacity 
but to an unparalleled vitality. And in the 
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end the Republic fell into a monarchy from 
sheer political incapacity to meet new condi- 
tions. Good government does not just happen, 
it is attained to. Perhaps Rome could not 
have been saved by education, but more elas- 
ticity would at least have postponed, and 
might have averted the evil day. This nar- 
rowness may be illustrated by the fact that 
Horace as a boy studied as his standard of 
literature Livius Andronicus, of two hundred 
years before, a man of little literary excel- 
lence, but whose books were put into the 
schools when there was nothing else and could 
not be got out again. Our use of “ The Can- 
terbury Tales” as a basis for learning read- 
ing in the grades would be better, for 
Chaucer has at least literary value. 

It was narrow in that there was very little 
real intellectual training. The fact that it was 
the strongest censure of a man to say he had 
acted contra morem majorum, “in opposition 
to the ways of his ancestors,” may be good for 
ethics, but it is bad for intellectual advance. 
In Rome’s whole thousand years she showed 
almost no constructive thought. The science 
of the Empire was hardly better than that of 
the Kingdom. If we except a certain facility 
in governing conquered peoples, a skill in 
making treaties forced on Rome by the neces- 
sities of her experience, we are forced to con- 
fess that Rome showed little constructive 
power. Was this not in large measure due to 
the fact that Rome’s education consisted so 
much in memoriter learning, mere rote mem- 
orization, which is just what real education is 
not? We have not got wholly over it in our 
day, but we are at least on the right road, and 
are infinitely ahead of the Romans. 

It was narrow in its curriculum, in that 
higher education was too exclusively literary. 
It was not at all that oratory was useless, but 
that Roman education was too narrowly lim- 
ited to oratory. The native practical Roman 
ideas of education were never allowed to 
grow naturally. They were blighted in the 
bud by the new education which came in and 
was not wholly adapted to the Roman char- 
acter. In the end it was debased into a wholly 
formal type of education completely out of 
touch with real life. In so far then as Roman 
education was unstandardized, and was nar- 
row, rigid, inelastic, it failed in the test of 
adaptation and in that of training for power. 

We may therefore sum up briefly by saying 
that as a preparation for life Roman educa- 
tion had certain elements of strength 
and some of weakness; we must bal- 
ance its practical trend and its appren- 
ticeship method against its  inelasticity. 
As a moral training, it produced a sturdy 
though sometimes an unlovely character. The 
elder Cato, always quoted as the typical 
Roman, was an admirable man, but would he 
have been an agreeable neighbor? As a 
training for power, for constructive thinking 
and intellectual advance, it was almost wholly 
lacking. Roman education, then, like any 
other system, had its virtues and its defects. 
Happy are we if we can imitate the one and 
reject the other. 





GEOGRAPHY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


G. B. ROORBACH. 


EW, if any, of the subjects taught in the 

schools have made so rapid advances and 
changes during the last few years as geogra- 
phy. Few people who have not kept closely in 
touch with educational affairs are aware of 
the evolution that has taken place. For many 
centuries geography has been taught, but al- 
ways as a location of places and a description 
of the earth and places and things on the earth. 
Many adult people to-day think that if a per- 
son can locate all the capes and bays and 
mountains and rivers; name the capitals of 
the states and sing off the names of the coun- 
ties; tell the original homes of all the animals 
seen in the circus parade, or give the sources 
of the articles on the morning breakfast table; 
such a one has been well trained in geography. 
Geography has been and to a large extent is 
still in too many of our schools merely an 
exercise in memory or a puzzle-game to be 
played on colored maps. A teacher not long 
ago told me that the chief interest created in 
her geography class was in playing the old 
game of “ Now you’re hot, now you're cold” 
in locating places on a map. For a teacher to 
continue to teach the subject in this way is to 
miss the great purpose and value of geography 
as an elementary school subject. Geography 
in our better schools has passed beyond this 
primitive condition. 

As a school subject geography is preémi- 
nently fitted to give the three-fold service that 
we should demand from whatever is taught in 
our schools: (1) It has large informational 
value; (2) it is unsurpassed as a subject for 
laying the foundations of observation and rea- 
soning, that is, it has large disciplinary value; 
(3) it is valuable in training character and 
preparing for citizenship. 

1. Informational Value—One of the pur- 
poses of our elementary school education is to 
impart information. There is a large mass of 
facts that should belong to every individual’s 
equipment. Geography has a large amount of 
this necessary information to impart,—infor- 
mation concerning places, peoples, industries ; 
facts as to location of places, the names of 
countries, capitals, important physical features, 
and so on. In the earlier grades especially 
informational or descriptive geography is nec- 
essary and should receive first emphasis. In 
spite of this well recognized need of training 
pupils in the facts of location, many teachers 
fail to give the necessary drill and boys and 
girls come through the grammar school with 
very poor equipment in this respect. Recently 
a class of seventy-four students entering a 
normal school were asked to write out on an 
outline map of the United States the names 
of the states. Only four handed in a correct 
paper! All of these students had studied 
geography for five or six years in grammar 
schools and most of them had been to high 
school. They illustrate the common woeful 
ignorance of most people in regard to location 
oi places. 
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On the other hand, many teachers have made 
the mistake of making location of places the 
chief end and aim of their teaching. How 
much time and energy is used up in learning 
the locations of unimportant capes and isth- 
muses and rivers,—places that will never again 
be seen or mentioned in the out-of-school life 
of the individual! Why should pupils be drilled 
in locating Capes Bon, Blanco, Gallinas, etc., 
when they will never again use the informa- 
tion? A few capes, such as Horn and Good 
Hope, must be learned. Beyond the learning 
of important and significant features the 
teacher would do better in teaching, not the 
names of insignificant places, but how to find 
places. The use of an atlas, the purpose and 
use of the gazetteer in the back of the dic- 
tionary—such information is of permanent 
value, but how often are our pupils taught 
such uses? When the boy in after-life reads in 
the morning paper that the German troops 
have taken the sea-port of Constanza, a place 
he may never have heard of before, he will 
know how to find out where it is. The time 
in school may better be spent, not in learning 
where every cape and strait and isthmus and 
mountain is, but in learning more about places 
and peoples; about customs and habits and 
peculiarities of men; about foods and indus- 
tries and occupations. The amount of useful 
information that the pupil should acquire is so 
large that time spent merely in learning the 
location of unimportant places is largely a 
waste of time and, worse still, a destroyer of 
interest in the subject. 

2. Disciplinary Value.—Geography offers un- 
surpassed opportunities for training the child 
in habits of observation and reasoning. Most 
educators agree that observation is the begin- 
ning of self-education; that it is the basis for 
future mental growth. Now geography deals 
with the earth—not simply the earth as a globe 
or as a far away thing, but as a part of the 
pupil’s own environment. Geography should 


start at home, with the roadside brook, the 


sunshine in the school room window, the rain 
or snow of this morning; the store at the cross 
roads near the school house; the farmer or 
the mill hand who can be seen at work from 
the school room window. The air and the 
land around every school house is crowded 
with things that we can teach our students to 
see, and to see for themselves, and thus they 
can be taught one of the most important of all 
things—how to educate themselves by ob- 
serving. 

Observation is very likely to be followed by 
the question, “Why?” The answer to the 
child’s “why” lays the foundation of reason- 
ing. Here geography asserts its value. Geog- 
raphy lends itself at once to explaining things 
observed. Geography is well defined as “the 
study of the earth in its relation to man.” 
Geography used to be defined as “a descrip- 
tion of the earth.” This definition is no longer 
adequate. Geography is much more than a 
description; it aims to explain as well as to 
describe. Let us take an example. “Southern 
New Jersey contains much sandy soil.” This 
sentence is descriptive of the physical fea- 
tures of the state. “Southern New Jersey is 
an important potato-growing state.” - This sen- 
tence gives us information about an industry. 





Both sentences are facts of interest. But the 
teacher of geography must not stop here. 
These facts are not separate, isolated facts. 
They are related. “Southern New Jersey is 
an important potato-growing state partly be- 
cause it has much sandy soil suitable for potato 
growing.” That is, we give a reason why. 

Now, reasoning consists of showing rela- 
tionships between two or more facts, and from 
our definition of geography this is what geog- 
raphy aims to do. We study the Eskimo and 
see that he dresses in skins, lives in snow 
houses and eats fats. We find the reason why 
in the cold climate. The wild Indian in the 
Amazon Valley wears scarcely any clothes, 
lives on fruits and vegetables and has only a 
roof of palm leaves for a house. His method 
of life is likewise explained by the climate. 
Such relationship of man to the earth is sim- 
ple and easily understood by young students. 
From such simple relationships we can grad- 
ually lead up to more difficult ones. In fact, 
geography has become in recent years a sub- 
ject of such magnitude that it has been intro- 
duced into colleges and universities, and in 
some of its aspects demands the closest rea- 
soning of the university professor. But the 
elements o° the subject are so simple that 
geography can and does well serve as an in- 
troduction to reasoning down in the graded 
school. 

Let us take one more illustration, showing 
how the geography teacher can use the subject 
in developing the reasoning powers. By lead- 
ing her pupils to observe facts on maps, a 
teacher may bring out the fact that most large 
seaports are near the mouths of rivers. New 
York, Philadelphia, London, Hamburg, Shang- 
hai, Buenos Ayres, etc., are observed. While 
the teacher is getting the pupil to observe these 
facts, she is also teaching him the location of 
important cities and rivers. After the collec- 
tion of this information, the question may be 
asked, “Do all large rivers have cities near 
their mouths?” This will again set pupils at 
work on their maps, observing. They will find 
some big rivers, as the Yukon, without cities, 
but the exceptions will be few. After all 
this preliminary observation, in which the pu- 
pil is learning indirectly many facts, the ques- 
tion can be asked, “ Why do most large rivers 
have cities near their mouths?” Here is the 
opportunity for thinking. By skillful leader- 
ship, by asking many questions, the teacher 
will bring out the reasons why many important 
seaports are near the mouths of rivers. She 
will show how rivers give access into the in- 
terior and how products from the interior nat- 
urally are brought down rivers to the oceans; 
how river valleys are generally rich and fer- 
tile and have many people and hence, how 
necessary it is to have a seaport near the 
mouth of the river. In this way the pupil will 
come to understand why New York is such a 
large city and why it is located at the mouth 
of the Hudson. Information, observation and 
reasoning have been combined and the pupil is 
being actually educated to see and think for 
himself. 

3. Geography and Citizenship.—A third pur- 
pose that we like to see our school subjects 
achieve is the training of our boys and girls 
into useful members of the community, good 
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neighbors and citizens. Here again geography 
has a very high place in accomplishing the de- 
sired end. One of the fundamental things in 
education for citizenship is to show the inter- 
dependence of men. No man lives unto him- 
self alone. We are social beings, and what 
harms or aids one part of the community 
harms or aids another. In geography we get 
some of the best illustrations of how depend- 
ent we are on others. Let us take, as an ex- 
ample, the Minnesota farmer. Because of fer- 
tile soil and favoring climate he has a large 
crop of wheat. This he sells to the Minneapo- 
lis miller who, because he has good water 
power, grinds it into flour. The miller sends 
it to Liverpool and many men on boats or 
railroads are given employment transporting 
the grain across the Great Lakes and over the 
railroads and across the ocean to the dealer 
in Liverpool. Here the flour is bought by the 
men and women working in woolen mills. In 
order to pay for the flour, the English work- 
ingman has made cloth, which is sold to the 
farmer back in Minnesota. The Minnesota 
farmer is dependent upon the English mill- 
worker and the mill-worker is dependent upon 
the farmer. And between the two are many 
others—the miller, the sailor, the railroad 
hand—dependent upon both and upon each 
other. Here in this lesson in geography we 
can teach a basic lesson in man’s social inter- 
dependence and obligations. Man is depend- 
ent not only upon nature but upon man. The 
city boy and the country boy depend each 
upon the other for happiness, as do the sons 
of the workingman and of the manufacturer. 

Geography should help in making better citi- 
zens also because of the kind of practical 
knowledge it gives. The boy or girl who 
knows about the resources of his own country 
—its coal and iron and forests and soils—and 
also about foreign countries’ needs and mar- 
kets, should be the better able to vote on many 
questions of importance when he becomes a 
man. 

In addition to the above, geography has 
much of cultural value. It is not always merely 
practical. His course in geography should 
help a boy to enjoy more the world in which 
he lives; should give him a desire to see more 
of the world. Every walk, every railroad 
journey should take on a new interest. His 
subsequent studies in history will be more val- 
uable, for geography lies at the basis of his- 
tory. Geography serves well as an introduc- 
tion to many sciences, such as physics, as- 
tronomy, botany, zoology, and even economics 
and sociology. We cannot get away from the 
fact that it is a fundamental subject, impart- 
ing to the student a great fund of information 
necessary to every man or woman as he goes 
through life, information also that serves as a 
foundation on which to build other sciences 
for the student who enters the high school. 
While its informational value is important 
geography also serves, as probably no other 
elementary school subject does, to develop the 
powers of observation and of reasoning. No 
subject has greater need of full recognition, 
or so great need of especially trained teachers. 





FUTURE OF MANUAL ARTS. 





BY JOHN BRODERICK. 





T seems to me that we of the manual arts in- 
dustrial, voca’ional, continuation, or so-called 
special teachers, should feel that we are an 
integral part, not a parasite, of the great edu- 
cational system of our country. We are going 
to accomplish our work more speedily and 
more thoroughly if we secure the thought, re- 
spect and co-operation of our fellow teachers, 
I fear that we too often feel ourselves to be 
special teachers and that we come under a sys- 
tem of special education. Let us rather con- 
sider ourselves as fundamental teachers, as 
fundamental as the teachers of the three R’s, 
because we do most to enrich the lives of our 
boys and girls. 

In no work of the school is it possible to 
live (notice, I say live, not picture to youth) 
and solve the problems of life as in our de- 
partments. That’s why we are being called to 
the front, that’s why we are to take so large 
a part in the shaping and moulding of educa- 
tional thought and work in the next decade. 
Some of the greatest strides in education are 
going to be made through the continuation 
school. This is not a broad statement when 
you stop to consider the possibilities of this 
school. Time was where school began for the 
child at 7 or 8 and stopped at 12, 14, 16 or 18. 
Now, if education begins at 0, and if a man is 
never too old to learn, why should our public 
school system take advantage of only a very 
small part of that time. I will leave it to the 
Domestic Arts people to tell how they are go- 
ing to organize classes in motherhood and in 
the caring for infants. But I believe it is 
time the settlement-worker and the baby page 
in our magazines had a co-worker in our pub- 
lic schools. 

Do you think our public schools have done 
justice to our boys and girls when they have 
given them some knowledge of the three R’s, 
and said to them, “ Now you have the key to 
many mansions.” Is there any good reason 
why our public schools should not give atten- 
tion to the problems of childhood, youth, 
young manhood, middle age and old age? It 
all hinges upon the idea of making the school 
system fit the needs of life, not life to a school 
system. Of course, our business colleges have 
picked up a few young people where the pub- 
school dropped them, our correspondence 
schools a few more, our Y. M. C. A’s and 
Y. W. C. A.’s a few more, our libraries a few 
more, and by no means the least of them have 
been taken up by our penal and criminal insti- 
tutions. Our continuation schools—I refer 
here to ourselves—are our libraries and maga- 
zines, our summer schools and our gatherings 
like this. Are they sufficient, are they bring- 
ing to us the help that is necessary to keep 1.8 
marching on to victory, or do some of us feel 
at times we could do much better if our con- 
tinuation work were a little better fitted to 
our needs? 

Fellow teachers, if we feel this need with 
our well grounded training for our work, how 
much more must the poor boy or girl, man or 
woman, feel their helplessness, if they have 
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left school at 12, 14, 16 or 18 and have had 
no training along the line of work they wish 
to pursue. I believe that training for life’s 
work is life-long—let that mean eternity too 
if you wish—and I believe the possibilities of 
making it life-long lie within the reach of the 
continuation school. If you will agree with 
me that the future of the continuation school 
lies mostly with the manual arts teachers then 
let us improve the opportunities which our 
state has opened to us and make our public 
schools an institution that extends a helping 
hand to all people at all times in life. 

I think you feel with me, that our state is to 
be commended on the men we have in our de- 
partments. Let us reach out and grasp these 
opportunities which they are giving us and 
through our regular courses as well as the 
industrial vocational and continuation classes, 
help Pennsylvania to attain the front rank in 
our nation in the manual arts work. In con- 
sidering some of the problems we have to face, 
I would like to ask, Are you getting your 
share of the average, the normal boys and 
girls in your industrial classes? If not, why 
not? and what are you going to do about it? 
It is annoying to have a fellow teacher says, 
“This boy is a minus quantity but perhaps he 
can do your work well enough.” I see no 
reason why the backward and feeble-minded 
should not receive more of the manual arts 
work, but does it necessarily follow that that 
is the purpose of our work? To me there 
are problems here that take us back to the 
attitude of our people toward industrial work. 
Is there any difference in the attitude of our 
people toward the man in the store or office 
and the man in the shop? toward the man with 
the dinner pail and the man who goes out to 
lunch? toward the man in the overalls and the 
man in the white collar? Have you ever made 
a canvass to find out how many parents are 
planning an easy job or a profession for their 
b v and how many a trade, and why? Does 
this attitude concern us? Yes, and it has us 
fettered when it comes to making any great 
progress in our work. Only through a better 
and saner attitude of the public toward our 
work and its ends can we reach the boys and 
girls that we should reach. 

No great change in this attitude will come 
until the child’s reading, geography, history 
and arithmetic contains a greater portion of 
industrialism. Not until our writers shall 
idealize our industrial life in story, song and 
verse, not until our boys and girls get this 
deeper respect for the man of the shop, the 
mechanic, the tradesman shall we take our 
place as an industrial nation. It looks as 
though we have a task before us in educating 
the public toward a better understanding of 
the thing we are doing and the object we have 
in view. We should not let the exhibit tell it 
all, and leave the public to believe that that is 
the beginning and end of our work. By talks 
and papers given at clubs and public meetings, 
and by clippings from our magazines inserted 
in the columns of our daily papers great work 
can be done. The public needs more of the 
spirit, truth, history and outlook of our work, 
and it needs to know more of the wealth of 
life that lies in wait for the pupils of our 
classes. 


FUTURE OF THE MANUAL ARTS. 
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I have a feeling that we are too often 
classed as mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and that our work is for the defec- 
tive, deficient, backward, and backward boys 
and girls. Certainly this is more true of some 
communities than others but more or less true 
of them all. Do we believe in our work? 
Do we believe it will stand the test? Can we 
give the boy and girl as much discipline, 
growth, enjoyment, preparation for life and a 
livelihood as the other departments of our 
schools? Consider it from any angle you will 
and I believe we have the firmest foundations 
upon which to build. We need not take a back 
seat for any other department of our public 
schools once we unfold to the public the goods 
we _ and which they and their children 
need. 

Now I would like to discuss with you my 
ideal shop and if it applies to my other rooms 
I hope you will make the application. Too 
often we have been forced to begin life in a 
dungeon of a basement, an attic, or a room 
which was so out of the way that it was con- 
sidered of no use, and too often such a be- 
ginning has dwarfed our growth. My shop 
shall be a well-lighted room, with harmony in 
its lines and perfect in workmanship and col- 
oring, a room of art, fair to look upon. In no 
department of the school can so much be 
gained through atmosphere and surroundings, 
yet I say with all due humiliation that it has 
been given the least consideration. My shop 
must be a model of neatness and orderly ar- 
rangement. By all means it must be a place of 
efficiency to the very last detail. Why should 
we be lagging behind our commercial friends? 
To this end my cabinet for supplies, screws, 
nails, sandpaper—spices, cooking utensils, 
needles, thread, etc—must be equal to or a 
little better than the best hardware or depart- 
ment store in the city. All lumber, racks, 
tools, and stains must be labeled, well arranged, 
compact, and simple enough so the boy or girl 
can get any tool or material without your as- 
sistance. If necessary tag your dish cloth and 
label the place to hang it. But let us stop help- 
ing the pupil to be helpless. I expect a good 
deal of criticism when I say that I have no use 
for the check out and the check in system for 
tools and materials. You say they do it in 
commercial shops and it’s so simple. Yes, 
that is just it, and I’m in the business to de- 
velop the boy. I prefer to make his caring 
for tools and keeping things in place a part of 
the shop worrk, and give as much time as is 
necessary to obtain results. In doing the work 
you must not dictate to the pupils but discuss 
with them your problems and let them suggest 
improvements, changes and arrangement, and 
thev will surprise you. Boys like efficiency 
and when you place responsibility upon them 
they are usually equal to it. You will seldom 
be disappointed. We shall enrich life more and 
develop greater initiative in the boy by so do- 
ing than if we do a little more work and have 
him miss those things that spell success in 
any life—order, neatness, arrangement, a place 
for everything and everything in its place. 

May I ask you to recall the shop that’s fair 
to look upon, neat, orderly, efficient, and 
simple. The boy moves about in such a shop 
with directness, precession, accuracy and with 
a care for details. 
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Remember that the boys and girls in our 
charge have a right to expect that we will 
allow them to develop self-reliance, and I plead 
with you to make this possible by putting our 
places of business in a condition that will 
make it not only possible but probable for the 
boys and girls to wait on themselves and to 
do for themselves. 

And now I have a vision of that boy as he 
goes out into the commercial world, be it fac- 
tory, office, store or shop. His attention will 
be upon the order, system, arrangement. The 
useless things and the rubbish will move out; 
waste and breakage will be more nearly elimi- 
nated; and machinery tools and fixtures will 
receive the careful attention that spells profit, 
success. In short, such boys and girls will 
develop into the efficiency men, the business 
leaders of the future. 

We hear and read a great deal these days 
about what we are not doing, and that we are 
not practical. To bring out my point I sug- 
gest the old topic that we do not even teach 
the boys to saw boards square or pound nails 
straight. But let me ask how many men did 
you ever hear say they were prevented from 
learning a trade on this account. Mr. Con- 
tractor, I have a boy who can saw boards 
square and can pound nails straight. How 
much will you give him and how much will 
you increase his wages from year to year. 
On the other hand, I have a boy who is per- 
haps a little backward with tools but he can 
read blueprints some, can lay out work, has 
ability to plan work and see the end of a job 
before he begins it. Now if you want his 
services you can start him at such a wage, if 
not he is going to make a first-rate man for 
some one else. 

My plea is to cling to those things which 
shall help the boy and girl to add to what 
they have when they are out of our reach. 
Let us strive to teach those things that are 
hardest for the tradesman to master once he 
begins his work, and so insure growth for the 
boy in after life. I was delighted to find the 
following along this line of thought, from Mr. 
James Van Cleave, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

“As compared with the average mechanic 
who has served an apnrenticeship in the reg- 
ular way, the average boy who gets a rudi- 
mentary training in a manual training shop, 
has greater initiative alertness, and versatility. 
He is quicker in grasping new ideas. He has 
greater skill in meeting new conditions, and 
greater power in shaping them to his purposes. 
He rises faster and farther and wins higher 
positions and commands a larger salary.” 

This little paragraph I would suggest as a 
good one to insert in the columns of your 
daily papers. 

In closing, let me say that we should be do- 
ing practical work, but more than that—and 
here is where more of us fail—we should do 
that work in a practical way. I have touched 
upon the following topics: 1. Improving the 
attitude of the public toward our work. 2. 
Possibilities of the continuation school. 3. 
Our state is offering us great opportunities. 
4. More efficiency in our shops and more care 
in peated the self reliance of the boys and 
girls. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


HE third annual session of the Music De- 
.4 partment of Pennsylvania Educational 
Association opened with a ‘get together” 
meeting in the new building of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Twenty- 
six supervisors of music were present and 
thoroughly enjoyed the evening under the 
direction of a committee composed of Ed- 
ward G. Rose, of Harrisburg, and Wm. M. 
Harclerode, of Steelton. 

The first regular business session of the 
department met in the assembly hall of the 
Y. W. C. A. at 9 o’clock, Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

The officers of the department for the 
past year were Aden L. Fillmore, of Pitts- 
burgh, North Side, president, Wm. M. 
Harclerode, vice-president, George A. 
Bryan, of Carnegie, secretary, and James 
McIlroy, McKeesport, three years, Laura 
B. Staley, Ardmore, two years, and Wm. 
M. Harclerode, one year, members of the 
Educational Council. 

President Fillmore opened the meeting 
with a short Scripture reading, and upon 
motion the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was dispensed with. The 
Steelton School Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Supervisor Harclerode, played two 
numbers very well—the Melody of Peace, 
by Martin, and the Arabian Serenade, by 
Langey. 

This was followed by a paper on “ The 
High School Orchestra and Its Effect Upon 
the Pupils,” by Supervisor Leon Bly, of 
Carbondale, as follows: 


THE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AND ITS 
EFFECT UPON THE PUPIL. 


One of the great achievements of compos- 
ers during the past one hundred and fifty 
years has been the symphony, a piece of music 
in the Sonata form, played by that wonderful 
means of expression in tonal color, the com- 
bination of instruments called an orchestra. 
The symphonv orchestras in America up to 
1890 were confined to large cities, such as 
Boston, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
a few others. During the past twenty-five 
years, however, this particular branch of the 
art of music has developed in cities all over 
the United States, and in the past fifteen years 
even small towns are boasting of their sym- 
phony societies. These, it is true, are often 
incomplete, ill-balanced combinations, yet the 
participants take real pleasure in them, and 
put much enthusiasm into their work. It was 
just such an orchestra that gave me my intro- 
duction to orchestra work and gave me, too, a 
great deal of pleasure musically and much 
valuable experience. One of the natural conse- 
quences of this orchestra development through- 
out the country has been the high school or- 
chestra. Orchestra music being a high form 
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of musical art and requiring considerable 
mental activity from those engaged in it, it 
may be made a very valuable element in the 
education of young people. 

The beginning of all high school orchestras 
is more or less an experiment. A conductor 
finds all kinds of ability in the boys and girls 
he starts to work with, and it requires tact, 
combined with skill and patience on his part, 
to bring together and equalize the work and 
different temperaments, and make one object 
the sole aim, good orchestral performance. 
Students in the beginning have very little idea 
of tonal coloring, technical requirements, form, 
or any knowledge of orchestra literature. 
They know practically nothing more than that 
you produce a certain kind of music on each 
instrument. This ignorance on the part of 
people in general is the cause of parents some- 
times feeling that their sons and daughters 
can start right in to do good orchestra work, 
not understanding the amount of technical 
training, study, and experience needed to give 
even a fair degree of acceptable orchestral 
performance. 

At this point, if you will allow me, I should 
like to digress a little to say that in this par- 
ticular field of orchestra music the supervisor 
himself may not, through lack of opportunity, 
have had much experience and if he expects 
to take up such work he should secure all the 
preparation possible, otherwise the conse- 
quences may be rather disagreeable, especially 
if he happens to have in his orchestra a bright 
student who has more knowledge of instru- 
mental possibilities than himself. 

You will find this a most fascinating and 
enjoyable work, and it will give you a broad 
view of musical literature that will be to you 
a constant source of pleasure. But it will re- 
quire diligent study on your part for some 
time. One of the quickest ways to gain some 
orchestral knowledge of part writing for the 
different instruments, is to try to arrange 
short composition for a small combination of 
ten instruments, say flute, clarionet, two cor- 
nets, trombone, first violin, second violin, viola, 
cello and bass. The piano arrangement of any 
well-known hymn will answer first very well 
for this purpose. Another excellent method is 
to take the full orchestra arrangement of some 
short piece, like the Prayer from Stradella, or 
the Morris Dance by German, and copy the 
parts into a score. After doing this you should 
take the parts of such orchestra music as you 
have on hand and study them all carefully to 
discover the technical difficulties and peculiari- 
ties of the piece. For further study get the 
scores of Grieg’s Suites, the overtures Stra- 
della, Tannhauser, Oberon, etc., and one or as 
many as you can of the Beethoven Sym- 
phonies. A book called The Orchestra and 
Orchestra Music, by W. J. Henderson, pub- 
lished by Scribners, will be a great help to 
every supervisor. It has chapters dealing with 
How the Orchestra is Constituted, How the 
Orchestra is Used, How the Orchestra is Di- 
rected, How the Orchestra Grew, and How 
Orchestra Music Grew. It gives the range 
and some idea of the technical possibilities of 
each instrument, and a wider knowledge of the 
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orchestra as a whole, and its working con- 
ditions. 

To sum up the requirements of a supervisor 
or conductor: He must know how to develop 
and organize an orchestra, must know the 
tendencies of different instruments and their 
effects, must have some cultivated sense of 
tonal coloring, must! understand form enough 
to develop the phrasing and harmonic struc- 
ture, must be able to read scores and know 
much good literature, and last of all must be 
able to get a maximum amount of interest, 
technical development and interpretation from 
the boys and girls under him. 

Perhaps one of the first requisites for a 
good orchestra is good instruments. It is 
not too much to say that some orchestras are 
seriously impaired by the presence of a vulgar- 
toned fiddle, a peculiar grating cello, a bad 
clarionet, a brassy, harsh cornet, or some other 
faulty instrument. Such defective instruments 
spoil the tonal coloring and instead of raising 
students’ ideals cause ridicule and have just 
the opposite result from that we desire. If you 
have difficulties of that sort and can not over- 
come them in any other way, it is a good idea 
to try to enlist the active interest of the school 
board in this work and persuade them to pur- 
chase necessary instruments as part of the 
musical equipment of the high school. Some 
cities are treating this supplying instruments 
as a matter of course. Richmond, Indiana, 
has an orchestra outfit of over fifty pieces, all 
purchased by the school board. In my own 
little town the school board purchases some 
equipment each year for the orchestra, allow- 
ing us from seventy-five to one hundred dol- 
lars. During the past three years we have 
made a start towards accumulating a good 
standard orchestra library, stands, instruments 
and other equipment. 

When you get your boys and girls together 
you should impress upon them that they must 
be content to sacrifice their individual ambi- 
tions and glory for a general result. For in- 
stance, the second cornetist may have an idea 
that he should be heard above all the rest, or 
the trombone may have the desire to rend 
asunder the Great Wall of China, and in 
furthering his ambition changes the tempo 
and maybe so upsets the orchestra as to re- 
quire a second start. Especially boys that 
play in bands have to be constantly watched. 
An orchestra is not a band: I mean the aver- 
age band doing parade work. The orchestra 
is a great instrument peculiar to itself, both 
powerful and delicate. Great writers have de- 
veloped special methods of writing for it, and 
its tonal tints are the richest pigments of the 
composer’s palette. So the conductor should 
exercise the greatest! care to secure a perfect 
blending of the different instruments in order 
to have an esthetically satisfying tone picture. 

Brass is blatant and somewhat disagreeable 
when allowed to have its own way. Clarionets 
are inclined to be too strong in slow move- 
ments or soft parts, and this may be true of 
flutes also when not properly handled. The 
students of the orchestra must be trained to 
listen and work together under the conduc- 
tor’s direction if proper effects in loud and 
soft, and proper balance in tone color, are to 
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be produced. The different instruments of an 
orchestra give forth a very different effect, 
and there is a far greater sonorousness when 
each performer plays his part in correct rela- 
tion to every other part. 

To achieve such balance and light and shade 
your students must know how to phrase cor- 
rectly. In phrasing we divide, with a breath 
in wind instruments, or with the bow in strin 
instruments, certain melodic fragments an 
thus give a tuneful effect to the ear. Your 
students should be taught to look for such 
melodies, cometimes called “ phrases,” so that 
they may be able to give them their correct 
sense. Aside from this a student must know 
the piece as a whole and the relation of one 
passage to another, just’ as our little tots in 
first grade know arote song as a whole though 
it may be constructed of four or more phrases 
or melodic fragments. 

Of course, interpretation does not depend 
wholly upon correct phrasing of melodies, for 
we have the various effects of the percussion 
instruments. There are certain harmonies that 
are sustained or occur at regular intervals in 
the wood, wind and brass, and there are varie- 
ties of bowings in the strings and many other 
tonal ideas the beautiful effect of which may 
be lost unless the conductor makes all the de- 
tails clear to the students’ minds and compels 
them to look and listen for them in every piece 
ot music. 

Again, students must have impressed upon 
them the need of strict accuracy in such fea- 
tures as the length and duration of sound or 
rests. Precision in attack and release are in- 
dispensable features of good orchestra. play- 
ing. Without these there can be no inspira- 
tion, strength or finish. Insist upon one man 
doing the guessing, and let that man be the 
conductor. Do not permit one bit of straying, 
but keep at it until you have secured the effect 
of one great single composite instrument. 

Your rehearsals should not be confined to 
preparation for performance in public or be- 
fore the school, but some great works ought 
to be tried out merely as a means of better 
orchestral knowledge and experience for your 
players. For instance, last February I started 
the overture William Tell, not with any inten- 
tion of public performance but to have the 
students see the parts, think them, try them 
with their fingers, and hear the melodic and 
harmonic structure and effects, so that they 
could follow these and have greater enjoyment 
when listening to some artistic orchestra or 
band play it. I was both surprised and pleased 
wtth their reading and the remarks about the 
overture; and those students practised and 
worked at their parts so eagerly and earnestly 
that we have been able to play it four times in 
public during the past nine months. Other 
pieces that I have used for reading lessons 
and experience are, the Allegretto movement 
of the Tschaikowsky Sixth Symphony, the 
Andante of the Fifth, Marche Slave, Schu- 
bert’s B Minor Symphony first movement, 
Haydn’s Second Symphony D Major, Beet- 
hoven’s First Symphony C Major, Peer Gynt 
and Sigurd Jorsalfar Suites and Tannhauser 
Overture. 

My orchestra reads fairly well, and I try 
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any piece I feel they should have an under- 
standing of, within their capacity at least. 
They grow into the work rapidly if they have 
any talent or mental grasp of music. Never 
do we think or presume anything is difficult, 
I avoid any argument whatever as to an or- 
chestral part being hard. They understand 
that I expect them to try, and if I persist in 
rehearsing any work many times then they 
know that I intend to play it and they do their 
best at their parts. For after such a period 
as I deem reasonably long enough to allow 
them to get their parts well in hand, they know 
what to expect if they do not have them. We 
lose no time at our rehearsals. When I pass 
the parts to some new piece each student gets 
right to work looking over his own particular 
part to discover any changes in tempo, or 
dynamics, or any technical difficulties, or any- 
thing at all unusual that his individual part 
may possess. 

Here a word of caution may not be amiss. 
Don’t be too ambitious at the start. Begin 
with easy music, but be sure that it is good 
and effective music. Mendelssohn’s War March 
of the Priests, Lachner’s Celebrated March 
from Suite No. 1, Minuet from Haydn’s Mili- 
tary Symphony, a good waltz from Strauss 
or Waldteufel, and for the strings alone 
Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile from Opus 
II are good works to begin with. You will 
find a helpful list of easy pieces on a page of 
the Music Supervisor’s Journal for ) ec 
ber and another in the November issue, 1916. 
Catalogues of Schirmer and Fischer abound 
with easy arrangements of good orchestra 
music. After mastering these easier pieces 
move on to such works as the overtures Stra- 
della, Peter Schmoll, Norma, selections from 
Maritana, Faust, Bohemian Girl, the Spanish 
dances of Moszkowski, and some of the easier 
movements of famous suite and symphonies. 
Then take up more difficult overtures as 
Zampa, Raymond, Poet and Peasant, and if 
you have fair reading ability and enthusiasm 
try selections like Carmen, Lohengrin, Caval- 
liera Rusticana and the like. Thus your stu- 
dents will acquire a wealth of experience for 
any work they may take part in upon leaving 
school, to say nothing of the personal enjoy- 
ment they will derive from their increased 
power of musical appreciation. 

Supervisors in small towns may find it diffi- 
cult to keep the orchestra up to an effective 
number of players. It will sometimes be a 
very puzzling question to him, What am I to 
do next September without these half-dozen 
good players who have just graduated? Noth- 
ing very helpful can be suggested. Each must 
solve his own particular problem for himself. 
But if the supervisor has the proper enthusiasm 
and spirit he should not have much difficulty 
in interesting boys and girls in cornet, clario- 
net, flute, trombone and violin while they are 
still in the grades and thus keeping a constant 
source of supply to take the place of those lost 
by graduation and for other reasons. It is 
well to remember, too, that even a small well- 
balanced combination of eight or ten instru- 
ments is immensely better than nothing, and 
is possible in any community where there is a 
school. 
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One very essential instrument in the high 
school orchestra is the piano. I select and 
keep two or three of the most musically ad- 
vanced pianists constantly at work upon the 
orchestra parts every year. For if you have 
but one pianist and she be absent from illness 
or any other cause your orchestra is sadly 
crippled. Such pupils should have a natural 
tendency for accompanying, should be good 
sight readers, and should have a keen sense 
for rhythm and a quick ear to detect orches- 
tral effects and tone properties. 

Orchestra work should be considered as 
part of the curriculum of the high school and 
proper credit given for such work. For, as I 
said before, a good orchestral performance 
requires a high state of mental activity from 
those students participating, and makes con- 
siderable demand upon their time. In case an 
orchestra plays only marches and very light 
pieces that have no depth nor meaning, and 
need no special effort on the student’s part, 
there is not much to give credit for. But 
where the orchestra covers a good amount of 
orchestra literature each year—I mean certain 
overtures, movements of symphonies or suites 
—then there is something to give credit for, 
as it means ability, experience and a broad- 
ened view in the art of music for those stu- 
dents who take part. And surely this is as 
valuable in the pupil’s education as a knowl- 
edge of the dead Egyptians or the ability to 
demonstrate the Pons Asinorum. 

A final word on the last part of my subject, 
the effect of the orchestra upon the pupils. It 
is not necessary before this audience to speak 
of the refining, esthetic influence of such work 
as I have outlined. Boys and girls can not 
come into daily contact with fine music, as 
performers, without receiving impressions of 
lasting worth. The same thing is true of the 
whole student body. A good orchestra can 
give the pupils a fairly wide listening knowl- 
edge of the better class of music and develop 
an appreciation of orchestral effects, rhythm 
and tonal quality. I have found that students 
will enquire about the pizzicato and the differ- 
ent string effects, and will tell how beautiful 
they thought the effect was when all the string 
instruments played alone without the wood, 
wind or brass. Some will recognize strange 
harmonies, unusual rhythms, and dramatic cli- 
maxes. In fact they will surprise you some- 
times by telling you in a clean-cut way the 
very details in effects and tonal color you had 
sought to bring out. They learn to watch for 
the melodic ideas, and if you will help them 
with little explanations they soon get a fairly 
good conception of the form. 

A good orchestra seems a stimulus for boys 
and girls that are interested in music; many 
more take up the study of some instrument 
and with a greater degree of perseverance 
than otherwise. It also has in many cases a 
quieting influence on noisy or boisterous pu- 
pils. It creates a certain spirit and atmos- 
phere that tend to keep the pupils in school. 
I could relate many instances where boys and 
girls have stuck to school and kept at their 
studies for the sake of the orchestra asso- 
ciation. 

In conclusion, our orchestra students form 
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a family; they play together daily; understand 
and know each other. Add to this a conductor 
who besides his enthusiasm knows the road 
over which they must progress, how to help 
and develop them, and we have a picture, one 
the orchestra student's will often recall in their 
after lives, one the mass of pupils will always 
refer to, for the foundation will have been 
laid for a greater love of music, and a better 
appreciation ever after. 

The discussion of Mr. Bly’s paper was 
participated in by Supervisors Haviland, 
Fillmore, Harclerode, Rose, Milleisen, 
Smith, Gruver and Bryan, and Mr. Bly 
was requested to make out a list of selec- 
tions suitable for a high school orchestra. 

The Steelton Orchestra then played 
“ The Eagle’s Nest,” by Isenman. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Jones, of Homestead, a rising 
vote of thanks was tendered the orchestra 
and their director, Mr. Harclerode. 


The meeting was called to order on Thurs- 
day atgo’clock. After a Scripture reading 
by the President, he appointed the follow- 
ing nominating committee: Mr. E. G. Rose, 
Mrs. Milleisen, of Altoona, and Mr. G. B. 
Smith, of Greenville. 

Supt. C. C. Kelso, of Swissvale, then read 
the following paper on 


RELATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENT, SUPERVISOR 
AND TEACHER. 


In this discussion it is first to be understood 
that only a few of the “high” places will be 
hit. In fact, only enough to establish the fact 
that there is a problem growing out of these 
relations, to set forth some of the logical rea- 
sons for such a condition of things, and to 
stimulate, if possible, some productive thinking 
in the direction of a solution. 

The subject relates to administration, or- 
ganization and professional relations, rather 
than to teaching. The fields of operation of 
the three are, in varying degrees, the same. 
The superintendent is an organizer, an admin- 
istrator, a supervisor, a trainer of teachers, 
and should be a skilled teacher. The super- 
visor is an organizer, a supervisor, a trainer 
of teachers, and a teacher. The teacher is 
within her own domain something of all of 
these, but her essential work is to teach. Their 
fields of operations overlapping, it is inevi- 
table that the matter of harmonizing their 
apparently conflicting claims should become a 
real problem in many schools. However, all 
are necessary to the proper conduct of the 
work in the modern school; and it becomes 
the duty of all to lend their best efforts to the 
matter of solving the problem. 

_. That this may be done in an intelligent way, 
it is necessary to know the real underlying 
causes contributing to the situation as it so 
often arises. The primary cause was the ad- 
dition of various branches to the public school 
curriculum to meet the demands of the times 
for a broader education for the masses of the 
people. This multiplication of subjects so en- 
larged the work of both the superintendent 
and the teacher that special teachers and ste 
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pervisors of many of them were grafted onto 
the school system. It is the irritation caused 
by this added functionary which stirs things 
up and so often brings disaster. The super- 
visor may, and sometimes does, irritate the 
superintendent by exercising, organizing, and 
supervising functions which do not belong to 
him. Sometimes the superintendent is peeved 
merely because some one else has gained a 
little authority in a realm where formerly he 
reigned supreme. Sometimes trouble arises 
between the superintendent and the supervisor 
from a lack of co-operation due to ignorance 
of the requirements of their respective posi- 
tions. 

Sometimes friction arises from the attitude 
of the supervisor towards those with whom 
he works. It not infrequently happens that a 
supervisor arrogantly assumes, since he has 
been selected to take sole charge of the work 
in his particular line, that he has been selected 
because no one connected with the schools has 
a knowledge of his subject, and that he enjoys 
a sort of superior position from which he 
may direct his inferiors. Superintendents and 
teachers naturally resent such assumption, 
even though it be based on facts. 

Sometimes special teachers act foolishly and 
embarrass those with whom they work. Many 
really good supervisors in so far as their work 
alone is concerned, create pandemonium in a 
system of schools by talking too much, either 
about their work or some other matter per- 
taining to the schools. Such matters as these 
naturally tend to make the position of super- 
intendent less enjoyable, and in fact to make 
him wish at times that the supervisor “ was 
not.” Particularly since he is usually called 
upon to arbitrate these “ follies.” 

On the other hand, the teacher has much 
better grounds from her point of view for re- 
senting the intrusion of new subjects and par- 
ticularly the intrusion of teachers of those 
subjects. In the first place, the crying need 
of every teacher, as she views the situation, is 
for more time in which to accomplish the 
work prescribed in the traditional course of 
study. The school authorities hold her re- 
sponsible for the class in her care, and expect 
her to cover the work. With the addition of 
a new branch of study and the intrusion of a 
special teacher for that branch, the grade 
teacher sees the task of meeting the require- 
ments of those in authority grow increasingly 
more difficult. Many times I have heard some- 
thing like the following from teachers when 
some new branch was added to the course of 
study: “I don’t know how we shall be able to 
get our work done, as we seem to have more 
at present than we can do properly. But if 
we must do this new work we shall have to do 
even less of the old.” 

With the coming of the supervisor comes re- 
sponsibility on the part of the teacher to a 
new “boss.” This is a factor which must not 
be discounted too much. It has in it great 
possibilities for the demoralization of the 
teacher. Demoralization is bound to result if 
there is much variance between the superin- 
tendent and the supervisor or between super- 
visors themselves as to standards of require- 
ments, methods, etc. I believe, from a personal 
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knowledge of individual situations, that the 
demoralization from this source is almost 
complete in some cases, and the efforts of 
some good teachers made fruitless. Time after 
time teachers, who are recognized as success- 
ful, have said to me, “I am all at sea in my 
work. We have supervisors for this, that and 
the other thing, and they differ so much in 
their general methods and ideals that I can 
not keep myself adjusted to the changing con- 
ditions.” The daily program in some school 
systems is a veritable “movie” of supervisors 
and special teachers with an occasional frag- 
ment of a recitation in some branch of tradi- 
tional school work. In the case of many teach- 
ers the intrusion of another teacher into the 
sanctity of her school is viewed with much 
jealousy, as she fears that in some way she 
is about to lose some of her hoid on the affec- 
tions of her pupils. 

These are a few of the factors which enter 
into the problem of the relations of the super- 
tendent, the supervisor and the teacher. The 
question is, Is the problem capable of solu- 
tion? The answer is, Yes. In order that the 
formula may be general and not special, it is 
essential that all parties to the solution agree 
upon certain fundamental premises, prominent 
among which are the following: 

(a) The whole educative process is under- 
going a change. 

(b) This change is due to a growing need, 
and consequent demand on the part of the 
people. 

(c) Individuals and individual preferences 
and prejudices can not stand in the way. 

The change is permanent, and its chief 
manifestation is the ever increasing number of 
subjects in the public school course of study. 

(e) Those teachers and superintendents who 
do not catch the vision, and grow with or, 
better, ahead of the demand, will soon yield 
their places to others. 

(f£) Complete co-operation of all is essential 
to the highest success of any. 

(g) Complete co-operation is possibly only 
where each party is fully acquainted with the 
aims and plans and problems of all. 

It would seem, therefore, that a complete 
understanding by each of his own duties and 
responsibilities should be the first aim. The 
duty of defining these falls naturally upon the 
superintendent. This fact makes it necessary 
for him to make a careful survey of the en- 
tire problem, and outline the field of activities 
of himself, the supervisor and the teacher. 
This outline must be so definite and detailed 
that there can be no misunderstandings due 
to trespass by any one upon the prerogatives 
of the other. 

The responsibility of each for the success of 
the work should determine both the field and 
the character of these activities. The super- 
intendent is charged with the general progress 
aud welfare of the schools. His first duty is 
to so organize the schools that it will be pos- 
sible for the supervisor to organize his work. 
His next duty is to co-operate with the skilled 
expert in organizing the material of his sub- 
ject, and to aid in a general way in determin- 
ing such methods of teaching and other mat- 
ters of class management as will contribute 
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to the realization of the general aim in teach- 
ing the subject. 

The next thing to be done is to decide, in 
conjunction with the supervisor, upon the re- 
quirements to be made of the teacher, and to 
fix the extent to which each factor is to be 
accounted responsible for the success of the 
work. This may seem unnecessary, but the 
fact remains that most of the trouble and dis- 
satisfaction arising in school systems over the 
special subject and its supervisor has its incep- 
tion in a misunderstanding by some one of his 
duty or his responsibility. The possibilities of 
misunderstandings, and the consequent harm- 
ful results certain to follow, make it impera- 
tive to do all that can reasonably be done to 
prevent them. This may only be done by 
clearly defining the duties and prescribing the 
limitations of each of the factors. 

Many supervisors have trouble, and some 
fail, not because all of these things have not 
been done, and not because any of the factors 
fail to understand their professional duties 
and responsibilities, and not because of ina- 
bility to measure up'to them, but because of 
personal traits which they perhaps do not 
realize or do not attempt to overcome. Most 
prominent among these is lack of judgment 
in the use of the tongue. 

The position of the supervisor is a most diffi- 
cult one. And if he would succeed he must 
be “ wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove.” 
He is almost wholly at the mercy of the su- 
perintendent and the teacher. The superin- 
tendent may defeat his efforts by failing to 
give needed support at critical times. The 
teacher may accomplish the same result by 
failing to develop and teach assigned work as 
directed. If the superintendent and the teach- 
ers play. fair the competent supervisor will 
succeed. Be it understood, however, that the 
term “competent” includes not only pro- 
fessional qualifications but also the essential 
personal traits. 

After all, the problem is easily solved when 
in the progress of the work each factor looks 
to the highest good of the pupils, and applies 
an ordinary amount of common sense and 
common honesty in determining his course. 

Dr. Richard B. Faulkner, of Pittsburgh, 
who was to have presented a paper on “ The 
Tonsil and its Uses, Vocal and Physio- 
logical,” having died suddenly but a few 
days before the meeting, his widow sent, 
through the president, some forty booklets 
on the above topic for the members of the 
department so that each might have a copy. 

President Fillmore, supervisor at Sharps- 
burg and Etna, then discussed the 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 


We have all heard sermons when it seemed 
as if the preacher selected his text so as to 
include all Scripture from Genesis to Revela- 
» tions, so I announce the above subject so as 
to be without fear of wandering from my text. 
It is a far cry from the old singing schools to 
present-day public school music. But the sing- 
ing schools were not without their influence. 
The methods of their instructors were meth- 
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ods largely used in the public schools. When 
thinking of the past and of the experience of 
men in school music, it is the name of Lowell 
Mason, the “Father of School Music,” that 
naturally comes to mind. He labored hard and 
established the foundation of a beneficent 
cause that even after the progress of many 
years is still developing in its possibilities 
for education and blessing. Yet for many 
years school music was considered only as 
— and pastime, and little progress was 
made. 

The progress of recent years is largely due 
to the publishers of school music books. 
They have been keeping pace, if not in the 
lead, in furnishing texts for all phases of the 
work as well as music for all special occasions. 
Through them we are brought in touch with 
the most practical and thoroughly equipped 
men in the country. Further, the publishing 
houses have been unselfish in their financial 
expenditures. At a time when summer schools 
in music were unknown, publishing houses in- 
augurated them and supported them, engag- 
ing for the benefit of the teachers in attend- 
ance instructors of the first rank in the world 
of music. Now there is no lack of excellent 
schools for this purpose. Colleges and Uni- 
versities have taken up the burden of the 
work—are giving us the most scientifically 
prepared curriculum—are giving university 
credits to us for work in music—in brief, are 
investing our profession with the dignity it 
deserves. And let! us not forget they are at 
the same time investing us with the responsi- 
bility of that dignity. 

Most supervisors are now qualified to pre- 
sent the subject properly and furnish a i. 
ough graded course. But comparatively few 
superintendents and principals on account of 
stress of other work have been able to keep 
pace with the progress in music and give the 
encouragement that would be a help to the su- 
pervisor. In many cases school boards fail to 
realize the importance of selecting a well- 
prepared supervisor. Some progress is being 
made through legislation which will prevent 
the entrance of any one into the profession 
who has not had the proper training. With 
some further legislation, properly enforced, 
there will be more encouragement for super- 
visors to qualify for the highest standard of 
efficiency. 

There is need of a better understanding be- 
tween the State Department and school board 
with reference to the privilege of selecting a 
supervisor. Sometimes a board employs a 
person to supervise the music in the schools 
simply because he is a musician, without any 
regard as to his fitness to teach the subject in 
the schoolroom. This practice can result only 
ii great detriment to the cause and, besides, a 
deserving supervisor is kept from a merited 
position. The greatest hindrance to-day to- 
ward the realization of the highest standard 
that is possible is the inability of the grade 
teacher to carry out the instruction and plans 
of the supervisor. Especially is this the case 
where a supervisor is able to make his visits 
only twice a month, thus putting the burden of 
most of the instruction and drill upon the 
grade teacher, 
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It can not be expected that’ every grade 
teacher should be a musician, but it is an es- 
tablished fact that a teacher who is successful 
in teaching reading, for example, would also 
be successful in the teaching of music and 
make a satisfactory assistant to the super- 
visor had she received the same opportunity 
for preparation in music when she received her 
training for the teaching of other branches. 
Since music is being so universally adopted as 
a study in schools, it is as necessary that the 
institutions certifying teachers should be made 
as responsible for thorough work in music as 
in any other subject. It is also important that 
the study of public school music must be re- 
quired for certification if we are to be relieved 
of this obstacle. 

There is nothing this department can do 
more worthy of its efforts than to urge upon 
the State Department the necessity of a defi- 
nite curriculum for a definite purpose for the 
teachers who are to graduate from our State 
Normal Schools. The diploma from these 
schools should be a true statement of a grad- 
uate’s preparation to teach music creditably in 
the schools of the State. I would further sug- 
gest another duty for this départment, and 
that is to recommend to the State Department 
the necessity of a Course of Study or Outline 
in Music, to cover the work of the grades and 
high school. The Normal Schools should co- 
operate by using the same Outline in prepa- 
ration of the grade teachers. 

Teachers, do we realize the importance of 
our superintendents’ interest in the work? To 
my mind, it is essential to every one of us as 
supervisors to undertake the task of making 
our superintendent form the same practical, 
indispensible point of view that we take our- 
selves—and I am going to suggest that! we 
never take this for granted—but that we act 
upon the assumption that our superintendent 
is a busy man, that he has never had an oppor- 
tunity to study our profession any more than 
we have had the opportunity to study his, that 
he expects us to make clear our needs, our 
purposes as team-workers with him, that we 
state our needs and demands clearly, that we 
know the necessity of what we ask for, and 
proceed to act as if without it we can not pro- 
duce results. As a matter of fact, I believe 
it to be true that where the superintendent is 
lukewarm about! music—or only half tolerant 
of it—that it is the superintendent’s fault and 
I am going to urge upon you all to be so sure 
of the vital necessity of music in your town 
that you can make your superintendent the 
most enthusiastic convert to your opinion. 
With his support the results in music are un- 
believable—without his support little is accom- 
plished. 

When I think of the educational, the cultural 
the vocational value of music in the home and 
in the community I am convinced that it is 
the most important subject in the curriculum. 
Get your superintendent to think of Music 
as he does of vocational training, and in 
ten years we will have a singing nation. 
There are many encouragements and many 
indications that our highest hopes may some 
day be realized. The encouraging outlook 
for this association and the interesting and 
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profitable meetings of the “School Music 
Supervisors’ Association” of Western Penn- 
sylvania, which meets monthly in Pittsburgh, 
both testify to the spirit of co-operation and 
aggressive work among the supervisors. The 
spirit of fellowship and helpfulness has taken 
the place of the former feeling of indifference 
and criticism toward one another. 

There should be some arrangement by which 
supervisors can be brought together occasion- 
ally in district meetings even though only a 
small number could attend. It is to be hoped 
that in the near future we may have State 
Supervisors’ Meetings at a convenient time. 
I believe it possible to persuade superintend- 
ents and school boards that! it would be of 
great advantage to all concerned to give leave 
of absence and pay the expenses of their su- 
pervisors to attend a two days’ State Conven- 
tion. This State meeting should organize so 
as to keep in touch and get the benefit of the 
National Music Supervisors’ Conference which 
meets this year in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
An effort to create a sentiment in favor of an 
increase in compensation should be launched 
as soon as possible. 

Now I have come to the “ lastly,” or “ Reve- 
lation” of my text, and I trust that having 
experience to guide us we may be able to 
profit by the past and engage our present in 
developing our art to attain the full measure 
of excellence that our fondest hopes may pic- 
ture for the future. Perhaps it may serve our 
mutual purposes in a practical manner if you 
will allow me to list what seems to me to be 
our immediate needs in the practice of school 
music: 

1. A community desirous of securing from 
a supervisor of music 100 per cent. of his 
ability. 

2. A supervisor of music capable of discern- 
ing the 100 per cent. of demand which the 
community makes of him. 

3. A Board of Education that has been con- 
vinced by the supervisor of the value of music. 

4. A superintendent who is a capable, well 
prepared and an understanding associate. 

5. A corps of grade teachers each individual 
willing to be made skillful by the supervisor 
of music and superintendent in supervising 
the music in her room. 

6. A body of children whose music capacity 
has been so well perceived and so thoroughly 
developed that it is a valuable asset to the 
community that pays the bills on its taxable 
property. 

Discussion of this paper was led by State 
Supervisor Beck, of Harrisburg, who said 
that he is trying to give assistance in the 
music work in general that is now done in 
the public schools of the state. 

The nominating committee reported the 
following as the officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—A. L. Fillmore, Pittsburgh. 

Vice-president—Wm. M. Harclerode, 
Steelton. 

Secretary—George A. Bryan, Carnegie. 

Educational Council—Wm. M. Harcle- 
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rode, 3 years, James Mcllroy, 2 years, and 
Laura B. Staley, 1 year. 

The report of the committee was adopted, 
and these officers duly elected. 

On motion, Mr. Bly was made the fifth 
member of an Executive Committee of the 
Department of Music, composed of the re- 
tiring president, the acting president, vice- 
president, secretary, and one member to be 
elected annually by the Department. 

Adjournment followed, those present 
voting this a helpful meeting. When the 
claims of Music are recognized as they 
should be and must be in Pennsylvania, re- 
ports like these will read like “ancient 
history,” and the men and women of these 
early days will be regarded as pioneers in 
one of the most important movements of 
their day and generation. 


ti 
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ON SALESMANSHIP. 





BY WILLIAM S. ESSICK. 


E is a bold man who essays to write or 

speak on selling or salesmanship. Someone 
has said, “Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach.” It is undoubtedly true, how- 
ever, that “ The world needs more to be re- 
minded than instructed,” and I trust, there- 
fore, that you are not expecting things new 
and wonderful, but that you will permit me to 
bring back to you some ideas of real value 
that may have flown apart into hazy forget- 
fulness. What a glorious thing it is, anyway, 
to work and to help. That is the only reason 
for my being here. 


“The whole world is a working world. 
From the insects to the angels 
Creation hums with work.” 


That eminent philosopher, Dr. Frank Crane, 
asserts: “Every young man should some time 
in his life have experience in salesmanship. 
Selling goods is the best known cure for those 
elements in a man that tend to make him a 
failure. The art of success consists in making 
people change their minds. It is this power 
that makes the efficient lawyer, grocer, poli- 
tician, or preacher. There are two classes of 
men; one seeks employment in a position 
where he merely obeys the rules and carries 
out the desires of his employer. There is 
little or no opportunity for advancement in 
his work. You get to a certain point and 
there you stick. Such posts as a clerkship in 
a bank, a government job, such as letter- 
carrier, a place on the police force, or any 
other routine employment require no initiative. 
These kinds of work are entirely honorable 
and necessary. The difficulty is they are 
cramping, limiting. Some day you may have 
to take a position of this sort; but first try 
your hand at selling things. Be a book agent, 
peddle washing machines, sell life insurance, 
automobiles, agricultural implements or pea- 
nuts. You shrink from it because it is hard, 
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it goes against the grain, as you are not a 
pushing fellow. And that is the very reason 
you need it. Salesmanship is strong medicine. 
You have to go out and wrestle with the cold 
and hostile world. You are confronted with 
indifference, often contempt. You are con- 
sidered a nuisance. That is the time for you 
to buck up, take off your coat, and go in and 
win. For the youth that proposes even to en- 
ter the ministry, a year’s drill as canvasser 
for an encyclopedia is of more value than two 
years in the monastic seclusion of a theological 
seminary. I cast no slurs upon faithful occu- 
pants of posts of routine. They have their 
reward. But, son, don’t look for a ‘safe’ 
place. Don’t depend upon an organization to 
hold your job for you. Don’t scheme and 
wire-pull for influence and help and privilege. 
Get out and peddle maps. Make people buy 
your chickens or your essays. Get in the 
game. It beats football.” 

Now, as concerns salesmanship, I am an 
out and out disciple of Arthur F. Sheldon, and 
a believer in the science of salesmanship at 
taught by the Sheldon School. I know that 
the idea of science in selling has been attacked, 
notably by that real expert, Jos. J. Devney of 
Cleveland. But that doesn’t matter. Some- 
times, as somebody says, 


“Doubt is the key of knowledge. 
He who never doubts never examines; 
He who never examines never discovers 
anything; 
He who discovers nothing remains blind.” 

Any matter that can be supported by fixed 
laws is a science. The working out of science 
is an art. One may thoroughly understand 
the science of music and not be able to even 
whistle a tune; and on the reverse one may 
perform exquisitely on musical instruments 
and know nothing at all of the reason why the 
result is pleasant. 

The process of selling can be classified. It 
has been classified. Every sale is made scien- 
tifically step by step into consummation—even 
though the salesman knows it not. You coax 
a “Good Morning” out of a buyer. That 
means “attention”; you notice a sporting 
paper on his desk and forthwith you “ play 
the races” or dilate on baseball and get his 
sympathies coming, after which the way is 
open to create in him an “interest” in your 
goods. Then your powers pull him up to 
“desire,” and next comes “action” in the 
order, Attention, interest, desire, decision. 

I must urge you to give particular attention 
to the matter of “interest” and its effect on 
the lives of those about us. The neglect of 
personal interest in others is evidence of gross 
lack of culture and the habit of taking real 
interest counts for much to one’s self- 
advancement and also to the improvement of 
those one should help. Interest is a bright 
thread in the pattern of life that day in and 
day out adds to its beauty and to its real value. 
Suppose a pupil of yours should bring to you 
a trifling bit of mechanical work of his own 
ingenuity and you barely notice him, much 
less compliment him. Your lack of interest 
may blight the bud of a greater Edison. 
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The next time you ride on a crowded trol- 
ley, just note the lack of interest on the part 
of those comfortably seated as to making 
room for those who are standing. Even the 
conductors are near of sight. And at the store 
counters, observe the indifference with which 
the be-puffed and be-powdered lady looks 
away as she haughtily says, “No, we don’t 
have it at this counter.” I have even known 
ministers to cool the ardor of persons making 
inquiry concerning spiritual things by indiffer- 
ent interest. 

Shall we not all resolve to be mindful of 
how much we may help, aid and assist those 
about us by taking a careful thought for the 
things—even trifles—that may be important 
to them, whether it be the little tot with ques- 
tion foolish, the youth perplexed o’er trifles, 
the friend with personal problems, the aged 
with only reminiscences. hoever it be, let 
us take interest in what interests them. 

Coming back now to the four steps toward 
sales consummation: If a man is a success at 
anything he should be eager to know the 
reason, and not be content with the idea that 
he has inherited some faculty, like a trick 
horse or a talking crow, that enables him to 
do something unusual. Besides, no matter 
how successful a man may be as a salesman 
without knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of selling, he would be a better seller if 
he knew the law of sales. A ton of watch 
springs is worth $20,000,000—the steel is 
worth less than $50—the balance is scientific 
education. Against this theory is the idea of 
Mr. Devney, that “ Salesmanship is not science 
and salesmen are not scientists. Salesmanship 
is an art and salesmen are artists.” Let us 
differentiate between “artist” and “artisan.” 
Then will I say All hail! every artisan. 

But please haul down the banner that floats 
that foolish notion that “Salesmen are born, 
not made.” It makes snobs and drones who 
eventually fail. Blind Tom could play the 
piano, but he wasn’t a musician—he was a 
born human victrola. You have heard of born 
calculators who could correctly add several 
columns at sight. They are not mathema- 
ticians, they are incarnate machines to beat 
the Burroughs adding machine. Was De- 
mosthenes a born orator? See him by the side 
of the sea solving the laws of oratory, so that 
he could successfully practice captivating 
speech. Was Lincoln a born lawyer and 
statesman? He was a failure until after he 
went apart, and learned how to prove and 
demonstrate by studying the inflexible rules 
of geometry. Lincoln was not born great, he 
achieved greatness. 

Therefore, I point you not to the easy 
course of the born salesman, but to the task 
of achievement through fitness. And to such 
as may care for real efficiency and thorough- 
ness, I unhesitatingly recommend a complete 
course of study in salesmanship, not neces- 
sarily Sheldon’s. There are others, though his 
is the best. i 

You answer that you read the business 
magazines? They are helpful but-not suffi- 


cient, they suggest but do not compel. What 
is required is a mark, a prize for work done 
in a prescribed way and approved by an un- 
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questioned authority. You are folks of 
affairs,—busy business people. I have tried to 
exalt your calling. You are all salesmen 
striving for success—success, “the attainment 
and preservation of a legitimate and practical 
idea.” 

The Tally: 


It isn’t the job we intend to do, 
Or the labor we've just begun, 
That puts us right on the ledger sheet; 
It’s the work we have really done. 


Our credit is built on the things we do, 
Our debit on things we shirk; 

The man who totals the biggest plus, 
Is the man who completes his work. 


Good intentions do not pay the bills; 
It’s easy enough to plan. 

To wish is the play of an office boy; 
To do is the job of a man. 


Perseverence: 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Self-Sacrifice: 
Heaven is not reached by a single bound— 


We build the ladder by which to rise, 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 


Above all, hold honor first; so shalt thou 
have self-respect and men shall praise thee. 

And now behold the temple of success—per- 
haps standing far above you—cloud-sur- 
rounded but sun-capped. No price save hon- 
est toil can set you safely within its coveted 
portals, but begin the climb and daily win some 
added height until, with body strong and well 
developed mind, you firmly maintain what has 
been well earned, and from the men of earth 
receive your portion of honor due; while 
from your Heavenly Father long life shall be 
vouchsafed, and at last a crown that fadeth 
not, eternal in the kingdom of God. 

The kingdom of success is within you. 
Master your business, but be not its slave. 
Exclusiveness is ever an error. “This one 
thing I do” all the time, is a blunder. So 
every now and then turn your backs on desk, 
counter or shop and take a look at blooming 
flowers, listen to the happy songs of birds, 
brighten the face of a child by a word of 
kindness, encourage some faltering fellow, and 
at evening note the course of the stars above 
you. Believe in God, also in man. Go joy- 
ously about admiring the world and the people 
in it, so shall thy success be crowned with 
gladness and all thy days be days of peace. 

Not so long past, the temple of commerce 
while strong and well built, was bare and un- 
attractive; the low way of material gain led 
up to it; the God of Wealth had the chief 
place of honor; character was but lightly 
esteemed. Instead of mirth and music one 
heard the groans and wailings of those with- 
out. The supreme motto of all who entered 
was, “ Everyone for himself and God help the 
weakest.” The rule golden is changing all 
this. Where grew the thorny brambles of 
selfishness there blooms now the flower of 
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service, sending its abundance of perfume to 
greet every welcome comer. Good fellowship 
is usurping the place of grasping greed. The 
approach is now through smooth and spacious 
paths—up grade, ’tis true, but lined with trees 
of content giving refreshing shade. Chil- 
dren that once toiled unrighteously now play 
merrily on green swards and in place of 
rancorous wrangling among men there is the 
music of sweet accord and universal sym- 
pathy—while over all is blessing of almighty 
God. Into this temple we have been permitted 
to enter. Watch ye that no thought or act 
shall ever mar its grandeur or word of thine 
utter aught but kindness and good-will within 
its majestic portals. 


_— 
~<> 


FEET OR WINGS. 








I WENT the other day to visit an electric 

power house, a receiving station into 
which the current generated by Niagara 
Falls comes with a force of sixty thousand 
volts, and is reduced for working purposes 
to the five hundred needed to run the whole 
street railway system of the city. Around 
us on every side were red placards that 
shrieked “Danger” in six different lan- 
guages. Just to put a finger on one of those 
innocent looking wires meant instant elec- 
trocution. 

Do you wonder that, as we looked, we 
scarcely dared to draw a full breath for 
fear some unwary movement should draw 
in our direction that awful death-dealing 
force? 

And then suddenly, right in the shadow 
of a sign that told us of the presence of the 
full sixty thousand volts, I saw the strangest 
sight: a bird’s nest, full to the brim of 
wide-mouthed little ones, and a mother 
bird flying through that threatening net- 
work as serenely as if her little house were 
perching in the boughs of a pink-and-white 
apple tree. My heart almost stood still as 
I watched her. 

“ Oh, how does she do it?” I cried to my 
guide. “How can she be so careful? 
Surely some day she will relax that super- 
natural caution of hers, touch one little 
feather against a danger point and fall 
dead! And how will she ever teach those 
blundering young things to fly from that 
terrible spot to a place of safety? They 
will all be killed!” 

But my guide smiled reassuringly. “ Don’t 
worry,” he said. “That is the second fam- 
ily that she has brought up in that very 
place. She and they are perfectly safe. 
They have wings, you see. It’s our feet 
that make our danger. We are connected 
by them with the ground, and that makes 
the circuit through which the current can 
pass.” 


FEET OR WINGS. 
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Just for the moment my only feeling was 
one of relief for the plucky little mother 
and her young ones; but later I began to 
meditate over the little parable—the story 
of feet versus wings. 

Frail and delicate as the birds are, guided 
only by instinct, even blundering and awk- 
ward when they are learning to fly, they 
are safe among the most appalling perils 
because they are creature of the air, living 
on wings. But we human beings, priding 
ourselves on our strength and our wisdom, 
were in danger because of our constant 
contact with the earthly. 

What an argument for the life on wings! 
The currents of evil could not find entrance 
into our beings if we were living the winged 
life of the spirit! That surely is the true 
freedom, the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God. That explains why some men and 
women can pass unscathed through dangers 
and temptations to which many a stronger- 
seeming soul succumbs. The danger, like 
the safety, is not so much a matter of the 
resisting power as of the points of contact. 
To the man who walks through life with 
his feet planted firmly on the visible and 
the material, safety is a matter of infinite 
caution and of countless “ Danger” signs. 
But to the man whose real contacts are 
with the spiritual and the invisible, the most 
perilous surroundings cannot be harmful, 
for nothing within his own nature com- 
pletes the deadly circuit. Rise, then, “and 
stretch thy wings.”—Youth’s Companion. 


= 
—< 


A LAY SERMON. 








Wherefore doth a living man complain, 
a man for the punishment of his sins. Let 
us search and try again our ways and turn 
again to the Lord.—Lamentations. 

What are the aims and purpose of life? 
For what do we suffer the ills, the trials 
and tribulations from the cradle to the 
grave that sometimes make us ask our- 
selves whether it is worth while and almost 
regret that we were ever born? Why do 
we falter and grow sick at heart when the 
goal toward which we are tending seems 
so far off and so hard to attain? There can 
be but one answer and that is that the 
worth-while purpose of mortal life is to 
prepare for the immortal and that falter- 
ing by the way comes from lack of courage 
and lack of faith. 

They who are spiritually minded and who 
put their trust in the promise of eternal 
life, in the promise that the overruling 
Providence that best knows our needs and 
our limitations will always be with us, “ our 
troubles to bless and sanctify to us our 
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deepest distress,’ will never stop to ask: 
Is life worth living? or complain that its 
crosses are too hard to bear if they have 
the courage and the will to do their part 
nobly and faith in the reward that is to be 
theirs for the striving. They who follow 
the light and keep their hearts pure know 
that whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth 
and that only after the most precious metal 
has passed through the crucible is it re- 
fined. Sorrow and affliction are essential 
to the fullness of life. Those of us who 
‘have known only joy and comfort, with 
freedom from all the ills that flesh is heir 
to, if any such there be, know nothing of 
the tender sympathies that sweeten life; 
nothing of those touches of nature that 
make the whole world kin and are incapa- 
ble of that highest, greatest and most God- 
like of all human passions, the unselfish 
love that passes all understanding. It is 
only through suffering that the heart is 
mellowed and the soul exalted; only those 
who have known sorrow can truly sym- 
pathize with the sorrowing; only those who 
have wept know how sweet is laughter. 
Someone has said that a life without sor- 
row is as a picture without shadows, that 
all beauty is an arrangement of shadows; 
all charm is the play of light and shade and 
all happiness comes from the depth of feel- 
ing which has been stirred by antagonistic 
forces. 

In all the world there is no pleasure com- 
parable to the pleasure of doing good, no 
happiness comparable to that which comes 
from the consciousness of having performed 
a noble service and of having contributed 
to the happiness of another. They who 
never practice self-denial never know a real 
joy such as they who have sat by the bed- 
side of suffering and have seen the miracle 
of relief which they had helped, or they 
who have had the courage to venture their 
own safety for that of a fellow being. No 
one has ever known the depths of real love 
who has not suffered hardships for one 
beloved and has not willingly made sacri- 
fices for another. 

The aim of existence is to perfect the 
life that is, in so far as poor, frail human 
nature will permit, to discharge the obliga- 
tions which it imposes and to fit the spirit 
for the higher realm toward which it tends. 
To most of us the lights and shades are 
freely mingled. The sorrows of to-day may 
be but the prelude to the joys of to-morrow; 
the pride and arrogance that make us for- 
getful of the love and duty we owe to others 
may be but precursors of the yawning 
chasms into which we are soon to fall. We 
must take life as it comes, but we shall find 
it as we make it. It is only worth living if 
we make it so. Despite its trials and its 
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tribulations, it is full of sweetness. Even 
in its sorrow and sadness, even in affliction 
there is hope and in patience and resigna- 
tion there is comfort, there is the essence 
of courage and faith. God did not place us 
here to suffer to no purpose. If there were 
no higher destiny it might be said there is 
nothine worth while in life, yet for those 
who live rightly life has its compensations, 
“There are gains for all our losses; there 
are crowns for all our crosses” even here. 

There is not much in the fleeting pleas- 
ures we enjoy as we give ourselves up to 
that which is not elevating and inspiring, 
that which is purely worldly. It pleases 
for a moment but is never satisfying. It is 
after the excesses of worldly pleasure we 
are most inclined to ask: “Is it worth 
while?” Never does such a question con- 
front us when we have high aims and are 
moving forward in the pursuit of a high 
purpose and as we See the promise of frui- 
tion of our hopes and aspirations there is 
such a zest in life as makes it beautiful and 
dear. If we have not been idle, if we have 
not been wasteful, if we have not been un- 
mindful of the obligations of life and have 
sought and received divine guidance, and 
have thereby escaped the snares and pit- 
falls of Satan, we have not lived in vain. 
If we have not wearied in well doing and 
our faith has not been weak, we have not 
found the cross too hard to bear, however 
harshly fortune may have dealth with us or 
how severe our sorrows and afflictions. We 
have made life worth living and worth lov- 
ing because we have fashioned it after a 
lofty conception of the higher life to come 
which is ‘the end and aim of all right living. 


<> 
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SCREENING OUR CHILDREN. 








GEORGENE H. WILDER. 





W.* Americans with our great public 
school system, presenting so many 
problems hardly consider seriously the 
methods of education employed in other 
countries. Least of all, would we think of 
turning to poverty-stricken India for ideas. 
Yet a plan has been evolved there so suc- 
cessfully that it ought to at least challenge 
our attention. In Hardwar, in the Punjab, 
a school for boys has been established in 
the Himalaya Mountains and both Indians 
and foreigners who have visited it, pro- 
nounce it an entire success. The children 
are taken to the school in infancy and from 
the parents a promise is exacted to leave 
them there until they are twenty-five. Here 
the boys are brought up in strict seclusion. 
The buildings are beautiful, convenient and 
healthfully located. 
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All habits of the boys are under the abso- 
lute control of the authorities. Every hour 
of their day is strictly regulated, so much 
time allotted for sleep, meals, exercise, work 
and study and they are constantly under 
the supervision of highly cultured teachers. 
No time is lost in useless pursuits. It is 
not surprising that they compare favorably 
with college graduates elsewhere. They 
possess a vast amount of information and 
show a surprising versatility. They can 
converse on the burning questions of the 
day as well as upon historical ones. They 
know several languages, including Sanskrit, 
that so-called dead language which they 
speak as if it were their mother-tongue. 
They are familiar with the literature of 
other lands. Brought up as hermits, they 
neither smoke, drink, play cards or use any 
intoxicating drugs. They have lived a life 
of sufficiently hard discipline to develop 
strong wills. These students attain unus- 
ual perfection in physical development be- 
cause their training and care is in expert 
hands from infancy to manhood. Moreover, 
these experts have constant control in such 
matters. Their system of education is said 
to be cheap and growing cheaper. 

The great principle of this system is pro- 
tection; protection from bad environment, 
bad daily habits, such as improper eating, 
late hours, slothfulness, lack of cleanliness, 
etc., protection against the evils of the world, 
everywhere recognizable and perhaps most 
effective of all protection against the waste 
of time. It is a debatable question always, 
when we are brought to the point of decid- 
ing what degree of protection makes for 
strength and what will result in weakness. 
There are the parents with whom we are 
all familiar, who are so careful of their 
children’s playmates that they reject some 
unattractive little Irish angel of a child, 
unaware, at the same time harboring an 
immoral French Bonne to attend upon their 
darling hourly. These are the parents who 
seek exclusive neighborhoods, schools and 
clubs. Everything public is to them unde- 
sirable. At the other extreme are the par- 
ents who let their children run wild, play 
anywhere and with anybody. Most of us 
from choice or necessity follow a rather 
wavering, medium policy. Perhaps the wa- 
vering comes from not being quite sure 
what sort of children we want to raise. 

The American Beauty rose will not bear 
the environment favorable to the perfect, 
golden, starry dandelion. It might be well 
at the start, honestly to face the probabili- 
ties for our children. What is their hered- 
ity? Do they come of a line of highbred, 
intellectual ancestors or from active, useful 
mechanics whose work in this world is 
quite as honorable and useful as that of the 





scholar, only different? There is no use 
evading the matter of money either. If 
the highbred scholarly girl has in all proba- 
bility to go out into the world and earn her 
own living in store or office, she will need 
an earlier knowledge of the evils in the 
world than the child whom wealth and love 
will probably forever shield from the buf- 
fetings of life’s rough winds. 

We cannot always protect our children 
from contagious diseases at present, try as 
hard as we may. In the same way, we can- 
not be sure of shielding them from moral 
diseases. But that is no reason for not try- 
ing to protect them from both evils. Every 
attack of whooping-cough or measles or 
diphtheria leaves a child less physically per- 
fect than it was before, weaker and more 
liable to the onslaught of other diseases. 
So any real moral contamination can never 
leave us quite the same. A child who has 
learned the meaning of one bit of vileness 
will the more readily understand the next 
vulgar innuendo. Nochild can practice bad 
habits of which it has never heard. It is 
dangerous to even tell imaginative children 
of sin. 

A little boy of eight years asked his 
mother at bedtime about jails. The mother 
made an interesting story out of her reply, 
quite thoughtlessly. She described the jail 
and the man who was put there for steal- 
ing, how he came to steal, the first step 
when he was a little boy. He began to take 
lumps of sugar and then pennies from his 
mother’s purse and then larger sums and 
things from other children’s desks and the 
stores, until finally some great theft ended 
in his arrest and imprisonment. This little 
boy had always been honest. He had never 
thought of taking anything that did not be- 
long to him. He went to sleep thinking 
about it. Imagine the mother’s sick horror 
when she found in a few days that her boy 
was actually taking money from her purse. 
Suspicion, proof, denial followed and at 
last confession after an hour’s effort to 
extract it. Then the sobbing, repentant 
child told a story of what he had done and 
when he expected he might do in the future 
in such exact imitation of her words that 
the mother could not doubt that her own 
story had been his inspiration and instruc- 
tion in method. 

By all means let us protect our children 
from evil, even knowledge of it as long as 
we can. That is part of the duty of parents 
and teachers. Don’t reject playmates be- 
cause of their clothes or their home or their 
father’s occupation. Your child won’t catch 
the gingham aprons and shabby shoes, 
Slang and crude manners are not immoral, 
It only means that the other little one has 
been less fortunately environed than your 
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own. If a neighbor’s child had measles, 
you would keep your child out of its com- 
pany. In the same way, if your own child 
had measles, you would quarantine it from 
the rest of the family. If we knew, how- 
ever, that we must send our child into a 
house infected with smallpox, we would 
vaccinate him first. If smallpox were prev- 
alent in the school or the city, we would do 
the same. So when the time comes when 
we know that exposure to evil is inevitable, 
for our children, then it becomes our duty 
to give them just that amount of clear, defi- 
nite, concise information needed for their 
protection. 

Whatever we may think of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the “ Hardwar 
Garukula” in India, we may imitate them 
to advantage as far as we can in keeping 
children from waste of time and oppor- 
tunity by a more strict and constant regu- 
lation of their lives and habits and by pro- 
tecting them from unnecessary contact with 
evil during the plastic, formative period of 
life.—School and Home Education. 


EDUCATED IGNORAMUSES. 








J. MADISON GATHANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





‘N The Outlook for August 29, 1914, in 
an article entitled “ Using Magazines in 
History Classes,’ the writer said: “Our 
boys and girls have not kept up with the 
growth of our vocabulary. As a result they 
are out of touch with current thought and 
expression. If the reader is inclined to 
think this point overemphasized, let him at- 
tempt to find out how thoroughly the aver- 
age student understands and uses correctly 
common modern, social, economic, and po- 
litical terms, and he will be convinced of 
the truth and importance of my contention.” 
In this article I am, in the first place, sub- 
miting proof that my contention rests upon 
fact and not upon assumption, and, in the 
second place, conclusions reached through 
the experience of gathering the proof. 

In the study of current history at our 
school we use The Outlook as a text-book. 
Each junior and senior pursuing a course in 
English or American history is required to 
take home with him every Friday night a 
copv of The Outlook, which is his only text- 
book in history for Monday’s work. Cer- 
tain articles are assigned to these pupils for 
careful reading, analysis, and synopsis ac- 
cording to prescribed methods explained in 
The Outlook for August 29, 1914. One of 
the things each pupil is asked to do is to 
make out in a note-book a list of the words 
and expressions which he does not under- 
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stand how to explain or use accurately. Of 
course, the pupils do not include in this 
weekly list all the terms they do not thus 
understand. This has been proved by ask- 
ing them to explain expressions not listed in 
their note-books. But from such as they did 
record I made, last November, a collection 
of over eight hundred words and expres- 
sions from only five successive assignments 
in current events! These eight hundred 
terms came from the note-books of exactly 
ninety-eight high school juniors and seniors. 

The following words and expressions, 
about three hundred in number, were very 
commonly found in the note-books ex- 
amined: 


Alliance, absolute blockade, autocratic, ad- 
ministrative entity, absolutism, autocracy, 
amnesty, armament, Associated Press, am- 
bassadors, ad interim, alienating, arbitration, 
anarchic, autonomy. 

Budgetary system, benevolent neutrality, 
boycott, belligerent, bureaucracy, beleaguered, 
bonds, bicameral, bona fide, blockade, body 
politic. 

Corporate excess, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, committee of the whole, council of 
conciliation, coalition cabinet, carpetbagging, 
citizen, contemporaries, constituency, citizen 
army caucus, conciliatory, contingencies, cur- 
riculum, censoring of newspapers, chronic 
state, constitutional reform, city council, con- 
tinental army, co-operation, conservation bill, 
conservative Republicans, congestion, com- 
pendium, conservation, cosmopolitan, chaotic, 
ees cataclysm, city manager, con- 
sular. 

Domestic _ enemy, dynasty, diplomatic 
blunder, draft disarmament, diplomatic corps, 
doctrine of the open door, doctrine of State 
sovereignty, dreadnoughts, doctrine of non- 
resistance, disbursements, diplomacy, doctrine, 
drafting a bill. 

Ethical feeling, exchequer, embargo, excise 
laws, epochal war. 

Franchise tax on corporations, fiat currency, 
free list, floating a loan, Federal despotism, 
Federal Reserve Bill, filing a brief, Federal 
Republic, Federal, foreign emissaries, fran- 
chise, fiscal. 

Government, government 
government by regulation. 

House of correction, hyphenated Americans, 
hyphenated journal, home rule. 

International obligation, indemnification, in- 
alienable, impassioned liberalism, imperial 
law, international court, incendiary, inalienable 
rights, inter-State, initiative, inheritance tax, 
indemnity, inviolability, internationalism. 

Judcial tribunal. 

Kultur, kill a bill. 

Litigation, legitimate, legacies, lip loyalty. 

Municipality, maelstrom, maladministration, 
marplot, militarist, merchant marine, Monroe 
Doctrine, mobilize, minimum wage. 

National Security League, National defense, 
naval battalion, neutral, negotiate, National 
integrity, National Trade Commission, non- 
partisan. 
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Open door. 

Preamble, progressive tax rate, propaganda, 
pound sterling, proportionate, proclamation, 
public law of nations, post-bellum dumping, 
property qualifications, Pan-Americanism, pa- 
role law, participation accounts, predicated, 
pedagogical, protective tariff, public opinion, 
preparedness, pork barrel, pacifist, pigeonhole 
a bill, playing politics, paternalism, Pan-Ger- 
manism. 

Reiterated, Revenue Tax Law, referendum, 
rural credits, redistricting recruits, repudiate, 
recall. 

Subsidiary, short-term notes and _ bonds, 
“stand-patters,” sinking funds, sedition, stock 
dividends, sectarianism in politics, socialized 
autocracy, sectional bias, subpoena, subsidy, 
State’s rights, scinetific tariff-making. 

Triple Alliance, The Hague, textile manu- 
facturers, textile industry, tariff tinkering, 
“trust-busting,” treason, textile. 

Unrelieved absolutism, utilitarian, unalter- 
ably, ultimatum. 

Vulnerable, validity, verbatim, vilification. 

Whitewashing, watering stocks, “ watchful 
waiting.” 

Yellow journalism. 

What, Mr. Reader, are you now thinking? 
Stop long enough to consider just what or 
who is responsible for that which such a list 
of terms reveals. Do you think the spend- 
ing of $500,000 annually on public schools 
supposedly for public benefit is benefiting 
the individual, and thus the public, as fully 
as it might? With how much pleasure and 
appreciation could any one read newspapers 
and magazines who does not know the mean- 
ing and use of terms such as you have just 
read and of many other similar terms? 
Every one knows that great good comes 
from being an habitual reader of magazines 
which record current progress, but how can 
we expect young men and young women to 
be interested in the reading of newspapers 
and magazines when they do not know what 
the editors are talking about? 

The list of words herewith submitted I 
have shown to several college students, two 
of whom are taking a post-graduate course 
in a New England college. In each in- 
stance the college student has been frank 
enough to say that he and his colleagues 
would find it exceedingly hard, if not wholly 
impossible, to explain satisfactorily a large 
percentage of the expressions. Generally 
speaking, the average college student is as 
little interested in current problems as are 
secondary-school students. 

Is it any wonder that young Americans— 
yes, almost all Americans—have no vital 
interest in public questions, civic, social, and 
political? Their whole training has pre- 
vented them from knowing about such prob- 
lems. In how many of our homes will we 
find persons from sixteen to twenty-three 
years of age eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
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the daily newspaper and habitually reading 
such magazines as the Outlook, the “World’s 
Work,” the “Literary Digest,” etc. What 
does this portend for the future of. Amer- 
ica? Do we not stand greatly in need of 
intellectual preparedness? 

Educators and teachers who have caught 
the vision of what a course of study in our 
public schools and colleges should mean to 
those studying and to the Republic do not 
hesitate to criticise adversely the curriculum 
and the methods and aims of instruction. 
Why should they? We are training our 
young people with their faces set toward 
the sixteenth century. We are much con- 
cerned that they know all about the age of 
Charlemagne, Henry IV, Charles I, and 
Louis XIV. But we have no qualms of 
conscience when they pass out with their 
diplomas to live and to vote in a democracy 
without knowledge of the essential condi- 
tions and needs of that democracy. How 
long, O America, how long are we teachers 
going to be content to send forth to greet 
thee yearly tens of thousands of students 
without useful knowledge, without knowl- 
edge of present-day conditions, without 
knowledge of existing social, economic, and 
political forces? 

The essential facts of the past—that is, 
the facts of the past which are or can be 
articulated with the present—should be 
known. No sensible person questions that. 
But to know the past just because it is the 
past, and to be content with imparting a 
knowledge of the past only, is socially 
criminal, 

We complain because our students do not 
remember the thousand and one things we 
teach them, but we do not stop to consider 
the function of the things we teach. The 
fundamental trouble is not with the brain of 
the average pupil, but with the strange and 
absurd psychology of the teacher. From 
the standpoint of psychology, a pupil will 
not, and cannot, learn effectively and what 
he learns will not remain with him perma- 
nently unless he has direct interest in the 
work at hand. Wehold to an abnormal psy- 
chology when we think that the young 
people of the twentieth century with red 
blood in their veins are specifically and en- 
thusiastically interested in the multiplicity 
of doings of the ancient and medieval world. 
The only legitimate motive in teaching pre- 
nineteenth century history is to show the 
specific relation of the great forces that 
have shaped the world’s history to the forces 
at work since the nineteenth century—even 
the forces at work in the world while this 
article is being written. That is all the 
average citizen ever needs to know about 
the past, and it is the average citizen whom 
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we are educating in our public schools at 
public expense. 

Trustworthy authorities tell us that greater 
progress has been made in the last one hun- 
dred years than in the previous three thou- 
sand years. And the nearer we come to 
1916, the greater is the scope, the intensity, 
and the importance of progress. Yet we 
are teaching our twenty million American 
students very little of the recent important 
years, and almost nothing of the present. 
This procedure is positively and unquestion- 
ably wrong. 

Those who are in our schools to-day are 
the ones upon whom must fall the guidance 
of our country to-morrow. But they know 
not the world into which they go. They get 
a smattering knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
French, German, English grammar (life- 
lessly taught), ancient history, and mathe- 
matics; but what do they know in a prac- 
tical and useful way about the sciences, 
literature, social conditions, contemporary 
history, international affairs, politics, civic 
problems, the possible solution of those 
problems, and the very conditions that en- 
velop them? 

We complain that boys and girls are not 
interested in school subjects. Why should 
they be? A great deal of the subject-matter 
we offer them is hoary with age, and that 
which is not hoary with age we “kill” by 
our intellectually deadening methods of in- 
struction—methods that have been packed 
away in cold storage for nearly a century. 
Young men and young women are not 
greatly to blame for their attitude toward 
intellectual matters and modern problems of 
community and State. The educators, the 
ones who plan the courses, offend, and the 
teachers who are still glued to educational 
tradition are the ones to blame. How can 
we expect to arouse the millions of young 
American citizens to an interest in the 
things most needful to our country’s success 
and safety when they lack the apperceptive 
basis to which to make the appeal? Editors 
and critics lament the fact that the average 
citizen takes no interest in the doing of our 
city, State, and National legislatures. Again, 
I ask, why should they? No one is apt to 
take an interest in things he knows very 
little or nothing about. 

All that the writer is saying lends weight 
to the point that one of the most funda- 
mental needs of our educational system is 
such a reorganization of it as will eliminate 
from our courses of study those things 
which are intellectually deadening, imprac- 
ticable surplusage, and will retain the anti- 
thesis of what is eliminated, thereby giving 
opportunity for such substitution as will 
make of our people in the immediate future 
a useful, practical, and efficient nation. We 





have thousands of so-called educated citi- 
zens who are dead-weights on society. They 
do not pull their share of the load. Nor 
were they trained to pull their share. Mere 
culture will not suffice. 

One of the things greatly needed for the 
accomplishment of this National educational 
aim is widespread magazine reading in the 
schools and colleges throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States—magazines 
of the type of The Outlook, the “ World’s 
Work,” and the “Literary Digest.” I am 
speaking out of experience when I say that 
there is no other one way that will arouse 
so much real interest in education as maga- 
zine reading and study in the class-room. 
It will raise to life the intellectually dead. 
The reading of magazines in our schools 
should begin in the upper grammar grades, 
and be continued throughout each succeed- 
ing year of high school and college. Our 
college students need this not much less 
than those below the college. Contemplate 
the great good that would come to our citi- 
zens and Nation were this simple but power- 
ful suggestion acted upon. 

Young people need to be taught how to 
read a magazine with interest and profit as 
much as they need to be taught how to 
study Latin or any other subject. 

I am of the opinion that nearly every 
school committee in the United States would 
be willing to spend annually a fair amount 
in subscribing for magazines if superinten- 
dents, principals, and teachers presented the 
matter. to them properly. Thousands of 
committees have already done so, for they 
appreciate the fact that wide and liberal 
use of magazines does more than any other 
one thing in creating a deep, sincere, and 
active interest in the welfare of our coun- 
try. He who reads consistently such a 
magazine as The Outlook will, because he 
reads it, see more clearly, think more hon- 
estly, judge men and movements more truly, 
have greater interest in public matters, and 
will be led to see both sides of any and 
every great question. He will also think for 
himself instead of letting others do his 
thinking for him. New fields of thought 
and interest will open up to him, and he 
will come to see that it is his duty to under- 
stand the questions of city, State, Nation, 
and the questions among the nations. These 
are some of the things magazine reading 
will do for the students of America. Thus 
citizens will be trained to understand the 
needs of the democracy whose destiny is by 
necessity committed to them. 

It is high time that we so changed our 
course of study as to put a stop to the ever- 
increasing complaint of fathers and mothers 
that their sons and daughters are compelled 
to be ignorant, owing principally to the fact 
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that our curriculum is designed to meet an 
educational ideal of a bygone age, an aristo- 
cratic ideal—namely, the preparing of pupils 
to meet college entrance examinatons. The 
real function of all teaching, of all educa- 


tion, should be to develop in those taught 


analytical, constructive, and interpretative 
power, thus preparing them for citizenship 
in a democracy. To that end the use of 
magazines in class-rooms should not be a 
“side issue,” but an integral part of our 
educational system. Pupils, parents, and 
taxpayers—all will be much better satisfied 
with the results of public education when 
they observe that those whom we have edu- 
cated are not ignorant. The Outlook. 
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PENNIMAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 








BY DR. FRANK P. GRAVES. 





URING the past few months Dr. James 
H. Penniman has been constantly 
making additions to the Library of Educa- 
tion, which he first established about a year 
ago in the School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, as a memorial to his 
mother, Maria Hosmer Penniman. The 
first two large gifts to this library, aggre- 
gating some three thousand volumes, have 
been previously described in the educa- 
tional press, and these recent accessions, 
which may be regarded as constituting a 
third donation, should prove of consider- 
able interest to all students and teachers of 
Education. This latest gift amounts to 
about two thousand volumes and ranges 
through the entire field of educational lit- 
erature. It touches upon all departments 
of the subject and includes books of many 
countries and ages. There are works in 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and other foreign languages, as 
well as English, and their dates run from 
the days of the late Middle Ages to the 
present moment. Works as far apart and 
as remote in ideals as Bonaventura’s Dis- 
putationes and Kerschensteiner’s Industrial 
Education have found a place in the selec- 
tions of this catholic-minded donor. 
Obviously but few of the works in this 
latest gift of Dr. Penniman can even be 
mentioned, and none can be described in 
the detail they deserve. The work of Bon- 
aventura named above is probably the 
rarest and most interestnig of the additions. 
The philosophy of this medieval schoolman 
has puzzled many who have endeavored to 
classify him. It is a curious amalgam of 
the early emotional mysticism and its later 
intellectual opponent, scholasticism, and is 
a typical product of the second renascence 
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in the medieval period. The book was pub- 
lished in 1491, and is therefore an incu- 
nabulum. Among the books rivalling this 
in historic interest are an old Spanish his- 
tory of the educational and other cultural 
achievements of the Moorish city of Toledo, 
published there in 1554; a Latin work on 
perspective and shading, covering the ap- 
plications to architecture, geometry, optics, 
and arithmetic, and illustrating the subject 
with figures and tables, produced in 1671; 
an edition of Quintilian by that old reform 
rector of the University of Paris and His- 
tory of Education worthy, Charles Rollin; 
and the Latin treatises on philosophy and 
theology of Gerard de Vries, printed in 
1695. The collection also includes a book 
published the year before that of de Vries, 
which is of more interest because of the 
institutions its author served than because 
of its content. This is the Treatise of Eng- 
lish Particles by William Walker, B.D., 
who was Master both at Louth and Grant- 
ham Grammar Schools. The former school 
perpetuates the ideals of discipline current 
in the sixteenth century, when it was 
founded, through its seal upon which is 
pictured a boy undergoing chastisement and 
the motto, Qui parcit virgeum, odit filium, 
while the latter school is still visited and 
revered as the training place of the world’s 
great genius, Isaac Newton. 

Other works also remind us most inter- 
estingly of British cultural progress and 
education. The hereditary tap-root of the 
theory of evolution is revealed in the Zoo- 
nomia or the Laws of Organic Life, writ- 
ten by Erasmus Darwin, the father of the 
epoch-making Charles. The objective in- 
terest of Dr. Penniman in England’s great 
universities has been manifested again by 
his securing such charming books as Agnes 
Irwin’s Oxford of which an autograph copy 
has been presented, and On the Cam by Wil- 
liam Everett, the distinguished son of a . 
more distinguished father. And turning to 
a slightly different field of endeavor, a sus- 
picion of the donor’s belief in the value of 
the ‘Scotch school’ of philosophy and its 
influence upon education is once more at- 
tested by the presence of a number of ‘ in- 
tuitional’ writers, such as Thomas Reid and 
Dugald Stewart in the eighteenth century 
and our own James MacCosh in the nine- 
teenth. 

Nor has the library’s interest in Ameri- 
can advancement been allowed to lapse. 
The new donation furnishes us with copies 
of the first ‘woman’s rights’ journal, The 
Lady’s Magazine, published at Philadelphia 
in 1793. It also includes Hannah More’s 
Female Education, published in two vol- 
umes at Philadelphia 1800, The Whole Duty 
of Woman, The Well Bred Scholar by Wil- 
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liam Milns, and John Mason’s Self Knowl- 
edge, all of which were issued in the United 
States about the same time. The new ac- 
cession also adds materially to the history 
of American education in modern times. 
The State Reports of Pennsylvania by the 
first superintendent of schools, Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, have been secured, and sev- 
eral productions of the seven great educa- 
tional foundations, such as. Flexner and 
Bachman’s Public Education in Maryland, 
have been added. 

A substantial increase in the old text- 
book library is also assured. The latest gift 
includes a remarkable collection of old read- 
ing books, numbering about one hundred 
and fifty, and such works as Clarke’s edi- 
tion of the Colloquia of Erasmus, Conley’s 
English Grammar, Scott’s Lessons in Elo- 
cution, Pike’s System of Arithmetick in its 
original edition, Woodbridge’s Rudiments of 
Geography, and Henry’s Elements of Ex- 
perimental Chemistry. Most of these last 
named treatises were published in America 
during the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and are in several in- 
stances almost epochal in their effect upon 
text-making. The Colloquies of Erasmus 
were for three centuries the basis of all 
elementary instruction in Latin, and John 
Clarke’s edition in English, published by 
Matthew Carey at Philadelphia in 1801, re- 
mained the standard for a generation. Pike’s 
Arithmetic was one of the earliest issued in 
this country on a really pedagogical basis. 
It is claimed that it was “universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most complete system 
ever published in the United States,” and 
that it was the “source from which most of 
the common arithmetics were compiled.” 
On the other hand, William C. Woodbridge 
and Emma Willard furnished the United 
States with one of the first applications of 
the Pestalozzian principles to geography. 
In the copy donated to the new library, pub- 
lished at Hartford in 1832, Woodbridge 
gives the following account of how he and 
Miss Willard became collaborators: “After 
the printing of the first edition of this work 
was commenced the author learned with 
surprise that Miss Willard, principal of the 
Female Seminary at Troy, New York, had 
designed to publish a work on a plan singu- 
larly corresponding to this at about the 
same time. In order to avoid the multipli- 
cation of school books it was deemed ad- 
visable that both should unite in the sup- 
port of one set of works.” 

Treading so closely upon the heels of his 
second gift, the arrival of a third donation 
of such dimensions affords abundant evi- 
dence of the earnestness and indefatigabil- 
ity of Dr. Penniman in rearing this memo- 
rial to his mother. 





FOSTER-FATHER OF PREMIER. 





i age body of Richard Lloyd, uncle and 
foster-father of Premier Lloyd 
George, was laid to rest recently in the vil- 
lage cemetery of Criccieth, Wales. Until 
a few weeks ago few persons in the out- 


side world knew of Richard Lloyd. For. 


fifty years he was pastor of a little church 
at Criccieth, and in all that time until his 
last illness missed but three Sundays at the 
pastor’s desk. He led the congregation 
until three Sundays ago, when old age 
claimed him and he took to his bed to die 
with a jest and prayer on his lips. 

Those who were privileged to be at 
Criccieth saw a scene which will be with 
them for all time. It was a gray day and 
drops of rain fell every now and then. 
The mist played about Snowdon and a mile 
out at sea obscured the gray waters. Long 
lines of white breakers rolled up on the 
shingly beach. 

Past the village lies the little cottage. 
Here Richard Lloyd lived and worked. 
Above it stands an old castle. The cobbler 
of Criccieth was like the castle. He was 
immovable in purpose and the picture of 
strength even in old age. Hard life had 
left its mark on his face, but there was 
hidden behind the stern exterior a soft- 
ness and sweetness of manner, just as 
hidden behind the hard gray castle walls 
there were grass and flower covered 
mounds. 

The village people, quietly reverent, 
gathered at the foot of the road leading 
from the house where the old man spent his 
last days. They assembled in the grave- 
yard as well. The little funeral procession 
followed the hearse down the hill and up 
again a scant three hundred yards to the 
graveside. The Prime Minister walked 
behind the hearse; with him was the son 
of Major Lloyd George, his brother. The 
whole attendance at the cemetery was not 
above a hundred people. It was the very 
keynote of democracy. Here was the most 
highly placed man in the world’s great em- 
pire burying his foster-father and uncle, 
the village cobbler. 

A mourning party of less than twenty 
persons stood alongside the grave, the 
Prime Minister in front. He stood with 
his head bared, and the expression on his 
face was an index to his feelings. The 
wind ruffled his gray hair, and a few drops 
of rain fell unheeded as he stood with eyes 


cast down, listening to an appreciation of. 


the dead man spoken in Welsh. The soft 
accents of the speaker were heard in per- 
fect silence, but struck home in well- 
measured periods that toned in with the 
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deep diapason of the surf on the black 
rock. 

Then the pastor said the burial servive 
and the Prime Minister walked to the edge 
of the grave and looked down on the plain 
oak coffin. He walked from the cemetery 
bareheaded, and so down the hill. The old 
road mender, who remembered him as a 
boy, looked after him and took off his hat 
as he passed, muttering a blessing that was 
both prayer and praise in his own tongue. 

Down in the village there was paid a 
tribute to the dead man such as few men 
that come out into the world ever receive. 
This man of sheltered life was known to all 
these simple folk. How many men can 
mold character as he did? How many men 
can stint and save with one object as he, 
so that in the making of another man he 
leaves a legacy, in the being of another 
man he leaves memories that will make this 
little village in the Welsh hills a place of 
pilgrimage? 
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A CHANT OF SUMMER. 








MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Summer waits around the corner of the 
softly smiling day—Summer with its wealth 
of blossoms, Summer with its new-mown 
hay. Soon the trees, green-leafed, will 
beckon, soon the fragrant woods will call 
—soon the crops will spring toward 
heaven as the sunshines over all. 

Summer comes! Our pulses quicken in 
the half-forgotten way; Summer waits 
around the corner of the softly smiling 
day! And we linger touched by longing, 
in the Land of Long Ago, where the 
ghosts of childhood greet us and the winds 
of memory blow. 

Shining fields—do you remember? 
Daisy-dotted like the sky! Great star 
daisies, blowing, nodding, as the gentle 
breeze creeps by? Gentians growing in 
the meadow where the brook dipped out of 
sight? Great-eyed gentians, blue and 
dusky as the sky when day meets night? 
Buttercups as gold as sunshine (oh, the 
gold of long ago!), mignonette and pansy 
flowers, lady slippers in a row? 

How the weeping willow branches over- 
hung the old mill stream! How a bird-note 
high above us set the fancy all adream! 
How the clouds were fairy castles built 
of hopes untouched by dread! How the 
ground seemed like a cushion fit to rest a 
queenly head! 

Oh, the wonder days of summer in the 
Land of Long Ago! How we wandered, 
happy children thrilled with laughter, to 
and fro! How we picked the purple ber- 
ries, staining eager finger-tips! How we 
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searched for forest treasures, songs upon 
our smiling lips! How the magic of just 
living filled our souls with joy untold. We 
were rich in youth and romance, we were 
rich in more than gold! 

Summer in the open country—oh, the 
days of Long Ago, when we wandered 
through life’s playtime, happy children, to 
and fro!—The Christian Herald. 
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THE ONE-STORY SCHOOL. 


HE success of the United States Bureau 

of Education bulletin on rural teach- 

ers’ cottages, which has resulted in a great 
improvement in country school conditions, 
has resulted in another bulletin being is- 
sued on the latest idea in school architec- 
ture, the One-Story School. The new bul- 
letin has just been compiled by a well- 
known authority on school architecture, 
and published and distributed by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. 








in cooperation with the United Stdies =~ 


Bureau of Education. 

“The one-story school answers the ques- 
tions of hygiene, health, education and 
safety,” says the bulletin, and in the adden- 
dum it is explained that the lumber manu- 
facturers of the country have made the 
survey of school conditions, and prepared 
the bulletin without advocacy of wood in 
construction, as a duty to the community, 
and the nation, not as a campaign for the 
sale of lumber. The bulletin is a survey 
of what has been done in every part of 
the nation in the way of building the new 
type of one-story school. In the giving of 
reasons why the one-story school has 
proved successful, it says: 

Minimum peril implies the panic-proof 
school, a minimum of fire-hazard, of child- 
life hazard, a minimum of disease con- 
tagion, maximum hygiene and sanitation, 
a minimum of every fear. Maximum edu- 
cation means maximum economy, effi- 
ciency, health, attendance, attention, maxi- 
mum superintendence and control, mini- 
mum friction of all kinds, a maximum use 
of money. If the one-story school is 
proved more economical then it means 
more money for education, for equipment, 
for salaries, for everything—better satis- 
fied taxpayers. The eminent authority, Dr. 
Todd, is ardent and emphatic in his support 
of the one-story school idea. He shows the 
danger from contagion by the assembly fre- 
quently of a large number of children in 
a common hall. Without question, com- 
munity epidemics of infectious colds, 
measles, smallpox, scarlet fever, originate 
in schools. The danger is minimized when 
each classroom is separate, as they can 
be in the one-story plan. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
STATE COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INSTRUCTION. 
Harrisburg, May 26, 1917. 
Dear Sir: 


The war should not be allowed to interfere 
with our educational activities. With this end 
in view it was requested at a preliminary 
meeting in Harrisburg that the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction invite the 
County and District Superintendents and 
others to an Educational Conference at State 
College. The conference will begin on Wed- 
nesday, July 11th, 1917, at 4 p. m., and con- 
tinue on Thursday and possibly on Friday 
morning. Among the topics to be discussed 
will be the following: 

1. Shortage of teachers and how to meet it. 


2. Effect of the changed conditions on com- 
pulsory education laws. 

. Pupil employment on the farms. 

. Pupil employment in the. industries. 

. Opening of schools and length of school 
term. 

. Do the changed industrial and social con- 
ditions suggest any vital changes in the 
curriculum ? 

7. The work of the schools under present con- 
ditions, and the steadying effect of a 
well-ordered school system on condi- 
tions in war times. 

The Pennsylvania State College has agreed 
to entertain those who can arrange to come 
to the Conference, but no provision has been 
made for the payment of traveling expenses. 
Those who accept the invitation must, there- 
fore, defray their own expenses en route to 
State College and return. Each one who can 
arrange to attend the Conference should write 
for reservation to Dean E. R. Smith, State 
College, Pa., giving the hour of his arrival at 
State College. Inasmuch as there is no Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Meeting during the 
coming summer, it is earnestly desired that a 
good attendance may be secured for the pur- 
pose of considering what can be done to coun- 
teract the evil effects of war upon our system 
of Public Schools, including the high schools, 
normal schools and other technical and pro- 
fessional schools. 

Very respectfully, 
NatHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 





sociation for 1916, comprising 392 double- 
column pages, was all distributed by June 
4th. Each copy was wrapped in heavy 
paper, and a book was addressed (name 
of person and post-office printed) and sent 
to every member enrolled. It is too good 
a book to be lost, and the utmost care has 
been taken to insure its safe delivery to all 
who are entitled to receive it. It is a book 
that should be perennially useful. 


Ir is hoped that there may be a general 
attendance of Superintendents and others 
at the Conference in July at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. This will take the 
place of the State Teachers’ Meeting that 
is held here in the summer. The topics 
to be discussed are the shortage of teachers 
and how to meet it; the effect of the 
changed conditions on compulsory educa- 
tion laws; pupil employment on the farms; 
pupil employment in the industries; open- 
ing of schools and length of school term; 
do the changed industrial and social con- 
ditions suggest any vital changes in the 
curriculum; the work of the schools under 
present conditions and the steadying effect 
of a well-ordered school system on the 
conditions in war times. 


For some years the only periodical within 
our knowledge that has been giving choice 
pictures as premiums to subscribers has 
been The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
We have scattered these pictures by tens 
of thousands, and many of them are now 
upon the walls of schools and homes in all 
parts of the state. At the present high 
cost of paper, etc., we are unable to con- 
tinue these picture premiums without in- 
creasing the subscription price of The 
Journal, and this we are unwilling to do 
and our patrons are unwilling to have us 
do. Hence we shall keep the cost of The 
Journal at $1.50, and drop the premium 
on our sixty-sixth volume which begins 
with the July number. 


Mayor A. C. Hawkins, for eighteen years 
President and for more than twenty-five 
years a member of the School Board, and 
for many years the leading citizen of Brad- 
ford, McKean county, died May 28th, in 
the 85th year of his age. He was a man 
controlling large business interests, of wide 
influence, and respected and beloved by all 
who knew him. His school life was ended 
in his thirteenth year but his course of 
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liberal education ended only with his long 
‘life. He served in the Civil War on the 
staff of General Porter. He knew the im- 
portance of the work that devolved upon 
him in the care of the schools, and it is 
said of him that “of all the citizens of 
Bradford who have served on the board of 
school directors in this city there never 
was one more devoted to his duties, or who 
took a keener interest in school affairs than 
Major Hawkins.” 


Dr. J. George Becht, executive secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, was 
elected president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Lafayette College, Easton, for the 
coming year. The association voted to in- 
vest all its available funds in Liberty 
bonds. 


Charles E. Carter, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Franklin public schools, 
has been elected superintendent, succeeding 
the late Nathan P. Kinsley, who died a 
short time ago. Before coming to Frank- 


lin, Mr. Carter was superintendent of the 
Greeley, Colorado, public schools. 


Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg, for the past 
four years superintendent of the public 
schools of Chester, succeeds to the prin- 
cipalship of the Slippery Rock State Nor- 

~mal School at the close of the present 

fiscal year. Professor I. N. Moore has 
been acting principal since the retirement 
of Dr. Albert E. Maltby last June. 


In addition to the regular meetings of 
the National Association and its depart- 
ments, at Portland, the League of Teach- 
ers’ Associations, the Council of Pri- 
mary Education, The Classical Association, 
The Modern Language Association, The 
Federation of College Women, the Deans 
of Women, The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, The Conference of 
Education Extension, The School Garden 
Association and the Council of Teachers 
of English will all hold meetings and the 
United States Deputy Commissioner of 
Naturalization has called a citizenship con- 
vention for the same time. A railroad rate 
has been granted which is lower than the 
regular summer tourists’ rate and while the 
roads east of Buffalo have not officially 
taken action in the matter, it is expected 
that they will meet the rate which has been 
granted by the Western roads. In addi- 
tion to the serious business of the meeting, 
an opportunity will present itself for per- 
sons to see the most wonderful natural 
Scenery in this country and enjoy an 
unexcelled climate. For those who wish 
to add summer school privileges to the reg- 
ular trip, the summer schools in the North- 
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west afford special advantages this year. 
Mr. D. W. Springer, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, will be glad to send copies of 
the N. E, A. Bulletin to any who may 
ask for the same, and persons desiring fur- 
ther information may address Deputy Supt. 
R. B. Teitrick, Harrisburg, Pa. 


a 


RETAIN OFFICE WITH HALF-PAY. 


Fe following act of the Legislature 
was approved by Governor Brum- 
baugh June 7th. It is a measure of im- 
portance and justice to not a few per- 
sons who may be called into the military 
and naval service of the country. 


An Act providing that appointive officers 
and employes employed by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in its civil service or by any 
department, bureau, commission, or office 
thereof or by any county municipality, town- 
ship or school district shall not be deemed or 
held to have resigned or abandoned their 
offices or employments by reason of enlist- 
ment, enrollment or draft in the military or 
naval service of the United States or any 
branch or unit thereof in time of war or con- 
templated war, prohibiting the removal from 
their offices or employments of such officers 
and employes during the period of their serv- 
ice in the army or navy, directing that one- 
half of the salaries or wages of such officers 
or employes as have dependent wives, chil- 
dren or parents, and not exceeding two thou- 
sand dollars per annum, be paid during the 
term of their service in the army or navy to 
such dependents, authorizing the employment 
during said term of substitutes to perform 
the duties theretofore performed by such offi- 
cers or employes respectively, and providing 
for the compensation of such substitutes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That whenever any appointive 
officer or employe regularly employed by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in its civil 
service; or by any department, bureau, com- 
mission or office thereof; or by any county, 
municipality, township or school district 
within the Commonwealth, shall in time of 
war or contemplated war enlist, enroll or be 
drafted in the military or naval service of the 
United States or any branch or unit thereof, 
he shall not be deemed or held to have thereby 
resigned from or abandoned his said office or 
employment, nor shall he be removable there- 
from during the period of his service, but the 
duties of his said office or employment shall, 
if there is no other person authorized by law 
to perform the powers and duties of such 
officer or employe during said period, be per- 
formed by a substitute who shall be appointed 
by the same authority who appointed such 
officer or employe, if such authority shall deem 
the employment of such substitute necessary. 
Such substitute shall receive so much of the 
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salary or wages attached to said office or 
employment as shall not be paid to the de- 
pendent or dependents of said office or em- 
ploye, as hereinafter provided, and such sub- 
stitute may receive such further compensation 
from appropriations made for that purpose, 
or otherwise, as may be required, when added 
to the amount received under the provisions 
of this act, to constitute a reasonable com- 
pensation for his services in the opinion of 
the authority appointing him. 

Section 2. Any said officer or employe so 
enlisting, enrolling or drafted, and having a 
dependent or dependents as aforesaid, may at 
the time of his enlistment, enrollment or draft 
or immediately thereafter file with the head 
or chief of the department, bureau, commis- 
sion or office in which he is employed a state- 
ment in writing, executed under oath, setting 
forth the fact and date of his enlistment, en- 
rollment or draft, his intention to retain his 
said office or employment and to resume the 
duties thereof after the expiration of his serv- 
ice in the military or naval service or any 
branch or unit thereof, and the names and 
addresses of his wife, children and dependent 
parent or parents, if any such he have, and 
requesting and directing that one-half of the 
salary or wages of his said office or employ- 
ment, not exceeding two thousand ($2,000) 
dollars per annum, shall be paid during his 
service in the military or naval service or any 
branch or unit thereof as follows: If he have 
a wife, to his wife for her use and that of his 
children, if he have children and no wife then 
to such person as he may designate for the 
use and benefit of his children. If he have a 
dependent parent or parents then he shall di- 
rect such sum as he has theretofore been 
accustomed to contribute to their support to 
be paid to them, and the amount payable to 
his wife or children if any he have shall be 
proportionately decreased. If he have no wife 
or children he may direct the entire one-half 
of his said salary or wages, not exceeding 
two thousand ($2,000) dollars per annum, to 
be paid to his dependent parent or parents, if 
any such he have—all sums so directed to be 
paid shall be paid to the person designated in 
the same proportional installments, as nearly 
as may be, as the salary or wages of such 
person were theretofore paid to him. With 
such ‘statement he shall also file powers of 
attorney authorizing the proper dependents to 
receive their proportion of said salary or 
wages as aforesaid. 

Section 3. The statement required to be 
filed by section two of this act shall be prima 
facie evidence of the dependency of any per- 
son named as a dependent in said statement, 
but the head of any department, bureau, com- 
mission or office may in case of doubt satisfy 
himself as to the fact of such dependency, and 
if the person so nominated as a dependent 
was not in fact dependent upon the officer or 
employe enlisting, enrolling or drafted in the 
military or naval service or any branch or 
unit thereof at the time of his enlistment, en- 
rollment or draft, shall refuse to make any 
payment to such person on account of the 
salary or wages of such officer or employe. 
Such head of a department, bureau, com- 
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mission or office shall also satisfy himself, 
before making payments to dependents under 
the provisions of this act, that the officer or 
employe was alive during the period for which 
any payment is made. No payment shall be 
made under the provisions of this act to any 
officer or employe enlisting, enrolling or 
drafted as aforesaid, and so much of the 
salary or wages of such officer or employe as 
is not paid under the provisions of this act 
to his dependents and his substitute shall be 
recovered back into the fund from which said 
salary or wages is paid. 


Approved: ‘the 7th day of June, A.D. 1917. 


SUPT. SCHAEFFER REAPPOINTED. 





“GoveRNorR Martin G. BrumMBauGH of 
Pennsylvania,” says the New England 
Journal of Education, “has done the ex- 
pected thing most graciously by reappoint- 
ing Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer state super- 
intendent for another four years. Dr. 
Schaeffer has already broken all records 
in length of service in any state and this 
so far distances his nearest rival that no 
one now living is likely to see any man in 
any state equal his record. Of course it 
is possible in time for either Superinten- 
dent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin or Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair of Illinois to 
live to do it, but they will have to live and 
hold office some years yet. 

“This will make thirty years for Dr. 
Schaeffer, and it is as certain as anything 
human can be that he will have another 
four years, and yet another if he retains 
his health that long. 

“Dr. Schaeffer’s length of service is not 
his chief claim to distinction. He is one 
of the few men who have been both presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence 
and of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and he is the only man who has made 
three programs for the National Educa- 
tion Association. He made a program for 
1906, but the San Francisco conflagration 
canceled it. He made the program for 
1907 at Los Angeles and presided over the 
session. In 1908 E. G. Cooley’s health 
failed him and he turned the Cleveland 
meeting over to Dr. Schaeffer. 

“But in none of these conditions is Dr. 
Schaeffer chiefly distinguished. He is one 
of the biggest, brainiest, bravest of school 
leaders. He is one of the best writers and 
ablest speakers in the profession. He is 
one of the safest, sanest of leaders. 

“Tn all these years he has never written, 
spoken, or done anything personally or 
professionally to call forth even the mildest 
dissent on the part of the public or of the 
profession, and he has met many crises in 
these years, and always fearlessly.” 
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THE WORLD BOOK. 


a= you really a teacher? Then you 
enjoy new thoughts, new things, old 
thoughts, old things, and new ways of see- 
ing and present old things. And your 
boys and girls are gaining from you day 
by day habits of thought and life that will 
mean blessing through all the coming 
years. 

Here is a reference book in eight vol- 
umes which, if you are an earnest teacher 
or a wise parent, will add pleasantly and 
permanently to your own stock of knowl- 
edge worth having, and enable you to make 
attractive to the children all sorts of every- 
day fact and fancy. We have spent 
hours upon these works, testing them in 
the treatment of subjects presented; en- 
joying the simple, lucid, comprehensive, 
and often delightful way in which Prof. 
O’Shea and his many assistants have done 
their work. 

The first article we read in Volume I 
was that on “Algebra.” It is simplicity 
itself, brief and clear, worth more than 
many text-books we have seen, full of sug- 
gestion to teacher and pupil. Acacia, abu- 
tilon, addition, agriculture, adjective, ac- 
cent, account, arithmetic, accordion, auto- 
mobile, arctic, Alamo, Achilles, Alaric, 
Abyssinia; bees, beetle, band, Belgium, 
Beecher, Bancroft, Bible—on through the 
books. Put your pupils at these books and 
you will open a door of interest for many 
of them that will never be closed while 
they live. 

Two volumes are before us. The story 
treatment which is largely used sustains 
the interest of the reader. Each depart- 
ment editor is a recognized authority. 
The topical index that is to complete the 
work will comprise more than fifty thou- 
sand subjects, and will enable the student 
to refer instantly to any subject wanted. 
The maps are helpful. And the five thou- 
sand or more illustrations, with their ac- 
companying text make good the sub-title 
" Organized Knowledge in Story and Pic- 
ture.” 

A special feature of The World Book 
is the introduction of important articles 
by a panel heading which carries with it 
a number of important illustrations. This 
supplies an attractive setting and gives in- 
formation as well. In the introduction to 
Alabama you have a typical scene giving 
rise to the nickname, the great seal, the 
state flower, its location in the southern 
states, all given in an attractive manner. 
A continued study of Alabama introduces 
a helpful map on the second page, an il- 
luminating graphic on the third page, in 
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which you see at a glance the comparative 
values of the products of the farm, the 
factory and the mine. Following is a full- 
page illustration of important features of 
the state. Every division of the subject is 
set off with an attractive subhead and 
a full page of questions is given. This 
will be true of each of the other states. 
Last comes the “Related Topics” index 
tying together all other subjects pertaining 
to Alabama. In the study of the months 
not only are given the story of the month, 
the birthdays of important personages, im- 
portant events that occurred in the month 
and topics of study for the month, but also 
memory quotations for each day of the 
month, thus furnishing an excellent op- 
portunity for systematic study. There is 
an article on “ Baby” which is an intro- 
duction to an appreciative article on 
Madame Montessori’s method of educa- 
tion and kindergarten work in general. 
Many will be interested in the article on 
Birds and homes for birds, a delightful 
subject for study in and out of the school 
room. Here also is suggested a definite 
course of study for each month in the 
year, based upon information from the 
United States Bureau of Education. Out- 
lines and questions of practical value are 
given with hundreds of articles in this 
practical cyclopedia. Write for circulars, 
sample pages, terms, etc., to the publishers, 
Hanson, Roach, Fowler Company, 104 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


aie 
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OUR SIXTY-SIXTH VOLUME. 








re Sixty-Sixth Volume of this Journal 

begins with the issue for July, our 
next number. Subscriptions begin quar- 
terly with July, October, January and April 
numbers, but the beginning of the volume 
(July) is of course the best time to sub- 
scribe. Back numbers of Volume 65 can be 
supplied. 

There are in Pennsylvania 2582 School 
Districts and some fifteen thousand School 
Directors. It is for the best interest of the 
schools that every one of these School 
Boards and School Directors should be in 
as close touch as possible with the central 
office at Harrisburg, for suggestion, direc- 
tion and encouragement towards better 
schools in the District. 

More than sixty years ago this necessity 
forced itself upon the attention of the 
school authorities of the State, but it was 
not met satisfactorily until The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal was, in 1855, made 
by law the official organ of the School De- 
partment, and sent monthly as a means of 
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intercommunication between the Depart- 
ment and every school district of the Com- 
monwealth. 

As the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, this journal has 
always contained the latest school legis- 
lation; the official decisions necessary at 
times in the interpreting and enforcing of 
the school law; extended reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, of the annual Conven- 
tions of Superintendents, and of the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Direc- 
tors’ Department, and the various depart- 
ments of the State Association, all of which 
is matter that should be in the hands of 
as large a number of school directors and 
teachers as possible; also, a very large 
body of matter of general educational in- 
terest, suggestive and helpful in many 
ways to the school work in Pennsylvania 
—making a yearly volume of large size and 
great value of nearly six hundred double- 
column pages. 

It was made the official organ of the 
School Department by Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin and State Superintendent Henry C. 
Hickok, men who rendered great service to 
the school system, and who knew well the 
value of this agency. Their action has been 
recognized and approved by every adminis- 
tration since their day. The wisdom of 
the measure is evident in many ways, not 
only in constant support and gain to the 
system but also in the fact—of which the 
State has good reason to be proud—that 
Pennsylvania has a more complete and bet- 
ter record in the files of her State School 
Journal, of the development of her system 
than is had by any other State in the 
Union, and this for the simple reason that 
it has, for so long a period, been the official 
organ of the State Educational Depart- 


ment. 

The School Department, in order to 
reach every school district monthly with 
official and other matter of general inter- 
est to the schools, has subscribed for a 
given number of copies, because that has 
been found a cheaper and more effective 
means than any other of securing needed 
service—and this for sixty years, under 
both political parties, approved all the while 
by the best practical judgment that has at 
any time had control of our school affairs— 
thus enabling at all times the Department 
of Public Instruction to reach directly and 
indirectly the millions in Pennsylvania who 
are in the work or under the influence of 
the public school system. 

Hon. Henry Houck who was for more 
than fifty years in constant touch with 
The School Journal said of it shortly be- 
fore his death: 
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“ Pennsylvania has a more complete rec- 
ord of educational events in its history 
than any other State in the Union. In my 
institute work in upwards of thirty states 
I have not found, in any other State, such 
a complete record as we have here in 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania School 
Journal has had this advantage,—that it is 
the official organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction and is sent gratuitously 
to the Secretary of every School Board in 
the State. This Journal has been the 
leader in all educational movements look- 
ing toward progressive legislation. It can 
safely be said that not one act relating to 
education of any importance is found on 
the statute books which was not cham- 
pioned by The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. Leading educational events; early in- 
stitutes; biographical sketches of well 
known educators—all have found place in 
the Journal. I am _ frequently asked, 
‘Where can I get certain information re- 
lating to the early history of education in 
our State?’ I tell them of The Pennsylvania 
School Journal. A complete set of these 
volumes should be found in every County 
and City Superintendent’s Office Library, 
and every leading and prominent City Li- 
brary, and Teachers and Members of 
School Boards should help to extend its 
circulation. What books more fitting in the 
office of a Pennsylvania Superintendent?” 


2 
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EMERGENCY ACTION. 





BY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


The State Board of Education, con- 
vinced of the imperative need of husband- 
ing all the resources of the Commonwealth, 
urges upon the school officials and the 
great army of pupils who have talent or 
capacity for service of any type, the pa- 
triotic duty of making their contribution 
in this hour of national need. Since there 
is great scarcity of help on farms and 
since the school code provides that direc- 
tors may excuse the absence of pupils for 
urgent reasons, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
State Board of Education during the pres- 
ent crisis the need of the pupil’s service on 
the farm and in trucking, gardening and 
allied industries should be construed as a 
valid excuse for absence from school and 
that in such cases compulsory attendance 
should not be enforced against any pupil 
for the time during which he may be em- 
ployed in work upon the farm and in the 
garden. 
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Be it further resolved, That the pupils in 
public schools above the age of twelve 
years, whose standing is such that there 
will be no question to their promotion or 
graduation, and who may regularly engage 
in agriculture, shall have these facts con- 
sidered in lieu of the full completion of 
the term’s work; this provision to apply 
only to the work of the term ending June, 
1917. School authorities are urged to as- 
sist pupils in making up work essential to 
promotion; this right to promotion to be 
based upon the ability to do the work of 
the next grade, and 

Be it further resolved, That the State 
Board of Education, through its proper 
officers, conduct a careful survey of the 
industrial and agricultural schools of the 
state for the purpose of ascertaining in 
what way they may contribute through 
their equipment, machinery and products 
during the continuance of the present war. 

In sending out the above action of the 
State Board of Education from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, State Supt. 
Schaeffer says, “The Governor suggests 
the use of the enclosed card in the case of 
pupils engaged in farm work,” and asks 
how many cards will be needed by any one 
desiring them. Address the Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


_— 


THE PORTLAND MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








HE National Educational Association 
Convention to be held this year in 
Portland, Oregon, July 7th to 14th, prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting trips 
ever made by the organization. It will be 
an across-the-continent trip, with many 
possibilities to break the journey, en route, 
either going or returning, and to visit 
many of the most attractive recreation 
spots in America. 

Of all the routes to Portland, the Union 
Pacific System will appeal most to teachers. 
It is richest in historic interest, as the line 
parallels the path of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, which President Jefferson sent 
out in 1804 to explore the vast western terri- 
tory purchased the year preceding. Mer- 
riwether Lewis and Captain William Clark, 
brother of the celebrated Revolutionary 
soldier, with a company of 40 men, spent 
three years in this great wilderness, mak- 
ing discoveries and explorations. Later, in 
1847, when the Mormon legion under Brig- 
ham Young went across the plains to es- 
tablish Salt Lake City, the route now fol- 
lowed by the Union Pacific was their west- 
ward path. During the gold rush to Cali- 





fornia in 1849, the “Overland Trail” be- 
came the most famous highway in Amer- 
ican history, and for twenty years served 
as the most direct avenue of approach to 
the Pacific Coast. It was travelled by the 
Overland Stage Coach, the Pony Express, 
and the picturesque caravan of prairie 
schooners. It is estimated that in the hey- 
day of its existence, over 100,000 travelers 
passed over it yearly. There were the last 
of the American pioneers. 

It is difficult to believe that in less than 
three-quarters of a century, this broad ex- 
panse of western territory which was the 
lurking place of Indians who ruthlessly 
wielded the tomahawk and scalping knife, 
and the haunt of millions of buffalo, could 
so rapidly take on so many marks of civili- 
zation. In a great measure the marvelous 
development of the west is due to the 
Union Pacific. It was the first trans-con- 
tinental railway to span the continent. 
When it inaugurated through service in 
1869, the greatest chapter in transportation 
history was written. 

The building of this railroad was a pro- 
ject which was fostered by two Presidents 
of the United States—Buchanan and Lin- 
coln—and the chances are if the Civil War 
had never been fought that, instead of Lin- 
coln immortalized as “The Great Emanci- 
pator,” his fame would have endured as 
the “Great Developer of the West,” be- 
cause the railway that he termed “ not only 
a military necessity but a means of hold- 
ing the Pacific Coast to the Union,” was 
an industrial achievement which is ap- 
proached only in importance by the Panama 
Canal. 

It is a gratifying fact that the Union 
Pacific management seems never to have 
lost sight of the National importance of 
their property. In the last two decades, 
over $269,700,000 was spent on it in im- 
provements. Its splendidly equipped trains 
are operated over a boulevard of steel, of 
which many miles are double tracked. 
The pioneer route of the west has built 
thousands of miles of extensions and the 
comprehensiveness of its service is best il- 
lustrated by the fact that it reaches either 
direct or through its connections, every 
National Park in the United States except 
one. The traveler to Portland this year 
therefore has the opportunity of visiting, 
either going or returning, Colorado, which 
has been the delight of travelers in search 
of mountain grandeur. Colorado Springs 
and Denver have many rewards for the 
tourist—for from the latter city you can 
journey to Fort Collins the entrance to 
Estes-Rocky Mountain National Park. 
This great area of hundreds of square 
miles was set aside by the Government 
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in 1915. It lies in the heart of the Rockies. 

The Department of the Interior, in a 
booklet they recently issued, call this re- 
gion the “Top of the World.” How well 
the title describes the park, one may judge 
from its topography comprised of hundreds 
of snowy range peaks, varying in altitude 
from 11,000 to 14,250 feet. In this setting, 
the stalwart, majestic Long’s Peak rears 
its lofty square crowned head to a height 
of 14,255 feet. The valleys are spangled 
with wild flowers of every hue, and the 
rock walled gorges hold in their secure 
embrace, countless lakes of rare and radi- 
ant beauty. The hotel facilities here are 
splendid and well within the purse range 
of the average traveler. To add Estes- 
Rocky Mountain National Park to your 
trip to Portland, will supply a rare page of 
pleasure to the journey. 

Coupled with these attractions is Yel- 
lowstone. This, the first and greatest of 
our National Parks, is a place of such 
singular interest that no tourist, particu- 
lary a member of the N. E. A., can afford 
to miss it. In natural phenomena, there is, 
perhaps, no region of similar size in all 
the world to compare with Yellowstone. 

This year automobile service supplants 
the antiquated stage coach. The new 
means of transportation through the Park 
will enable tourists to cover the distance 
between stopping places in less time, with 
the resultant effect that the myriads of 
attractions around the hotels and camps 
‘can be more leisurely and thoroughly ex- 
plored. The hotels, camps and automobiles 
in Yellowstone all provide superb accom- 
modations and are maintained at high 
standard under Government supervision. 
Enroute to or from Portland, the passen- 
ger traveling on the Union Pacific System 
should by all means see Yellowstone. The 
entire circuit through the Park can be 
made in five days and the distance to Yel- 
lowstone Station, the Western Entrance, 
is quickly and inexpensively made from 
either Pocatello, Idaho; Ogden or Salt 
Lake City. 

Returning from Portland, there are a 
choice of splendid routes and accommoda- 
tions. The palatial coastwise steamers 
plying between Portland and San Fran- 
cisco offers the opportunity of a Pacific 
Coast voyage. As the Convention trip is 
essentially one of pleasure and education, 
proper selection of routes should be given 
most careful consideration in order to 
realize the most from your holiday in the 
west. The Union Pacific Railroad has an- 
nounced special excursion rates via direct 
routes, as follows: From Missouri River 
gateways, $55.50; from Chicago, $68.00; 
from St. Louis, $65.50. Fares from other 
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transcontinental points will be on a like 
scale. These fares include validation fees 
of 50 cents, payable at time of sale of 
ticket instead of when ticket is validated 
at destination. Return limits on these 
tickets will be two months. Sale dates will 
be June 25, 27, and 30th; July 1st to 6th, 
inclusive. 
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A WORD TO THE SCHOOLS. 


HE President of the Pennsylvania 
State College, Dr. Edwin E. Sparks, 
calls attention to the necessity of maintain- 
ing our educational system unimpaired dur- 
ing the period of the war. He has sent out 
the following circular letter to upwards 
of a thousand high schools and prepara- 
tory schools in Pennsylvania with the re- 
quest that it be read to the students: 


To the Students of High Schools and Pre- 
paratory Schools of Pennsylvania: 

We are about to enter upon a war “to 
vindicate the principles of peace and jus- 
tice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power,” as our Presi- 
dent describes it. No one can tell where 
it will end and no one can foresee what 
sacrifices we shall have to make or what 
educated direction we shall need. If the 
educated man or woman is valuable in the 
ordinary times of peace, he or she will be 
of greater value in the extraordinary times 
of war. 

We are entering a struggle against Ger- 
many whose people are probably the most 
efficient nation on the globe due largely to 
their educational system. They believed in 
education and fostered it and even now in 
war time they keep up their schools as 
best they can. If this educated people 
could only have been continued in their 
peaceful development instead of being led 
into a destructive war, they might have 
been forever known as the great benefac- 
tors of mankind. So we shall have to 
match brains against brains in this war. 

Instead of closing our schools or leav- 
ing school, we must make additional ef- 
fort to keep up our education. Everyone 
who planned to go to college must go and 
those who did not plan to go must try to 
do so. For the war we need inventors, en- 
gineers, generals, agriculturists, dietitians, 
aviators, doctors; education is essential for 
all these professions. After the war we 
shall need men and women trained along 
these and kindred lines to direct the world 
in recovering from the destruction of the 
war. If we are invaded we shall need the 
best guidance for our own land. In any 
event, during the next few years, Amer- 
ica must guide and feed the world. 
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I am not so much concerned with the 
question of what college you will attend, 
but I do want every high school boy and 
girl if at all possible to go to some college; 
to have a part in this rebuilding of the 
world; to contribute intelligent effort in 
the world counsels of peace in which the 
United States must hereafter take part. 
The high schools should recommend for 
college every student apparently capable of 
doing college work and should be lenient 
with those who withdraw from school to 
labor in the field or shops. The colleges 
should accept every applicant who is at all 
prepared to carry the college studies. I 
can promise you that The Pennsylvania 
State College will do its part in fitting the 
admission to the disturbed conditions of 
war time and the necessities of the future. 
Other colleges will do as well. 

Let us take for our motto: “Full barns 
to feed our allies; full schools to provide 
for our future; and full determination to 
see that a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


aie 
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GROWING THINGS. 





ie State Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, says the Educational News 
Bulletin, have organized very definite agri- 
cultural activities in connection with their 
plants. 

At Millersville every member in the 
class of agriculture is cultivating a small 
plot in connection with regular class work 
and the members of the faculty are giving 
their spare hours in cultivating a two and 
one-half acre tract of ground. 

The California State Normal School has 
organized a committee which has secured 
and distributed it to those who care for 
the property during the growing season. 
The teacher of agriculture will devote his 
services during the summer as an inspector 
and public agent. 

At Clarion five acres have been planted, 
harrowed and planted in potatoes. The 
teacher in domestic science will give spe- 
cial lessons in canning to girls. 

The Shippensburg Normal School boys 
will go on farms instead of taking up 
agency. work. The authorities are consid- 
ering the advisability of using athletic 
grounds for agricultural purposes. 

The West Chester State Normal School 
is planning to farm thirty-five acres of 
its grounds. The young men have been 
organized to help on farms and gardens 
of West Chester and vicinity. 

The Slippery Rock Normal School has 
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a large farm which is being intensively 
cultivated. The members of the faculty 
are interested in using every available foot 
for gardening. 

The Indiana State Normal School has 
sixty-five men of military age who are un- 
dergoing daily military training. The gar- 
den plots in connection with the school are 
being thoroughly cultivated. 

The Keystone State Normal School has 
two large farms which are being inten- 
sively cultivated. The students from the 
rural communities return to their homes 
every Friday night to help with the farm 
work, 

The Mansfield State Normal School has 
rented a hundred acre farm. It will plant 
thirty or forty acres in potatoes. 

The Bloomsburg State Normal School 
has a large farm and has arranged to cul- 
tivate intensively every part of it. 

East Stroudsburg is pushing school gar- 
dening to the limit of intensity. Employ- 
ment on farms is being secured for the 
boys who will volunteer for such service. 

Edinboro has planned to raise on its 
farms as far as possible all vegetables for 
the school next year. All athletic con- 
tracts have been cancelled and thirty-four 
boys and four teachers take part in mili- 
tary drill. Some of the girls have been 
organized into a Red Cross Branch. 

The Lock Haven State Normal School 
is limited in its farm and garden area. Its 
students are being instructed in practical 
work along the lines of domestic science, 
Red Cross work and special drills in phys- 
ical training. 





COLLEGE PENSIONS. 





Abandonment of the present system of 
free pensions for college teachers from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has been recommended 
by a special commission appointed to study 
the subject, the foundation stated in a bul- 
letin made public last night. The recom- 
mendations uphold a plan put forward by 
the foundation in July, 1916. 

It is proposed to organize teachers’ in- 
surance and annuity associations, which 
would “enable college teachers or profes- 
sors when they enter their profession to 
protect both themselves and their families 
against dependence.” 

Insurance and old-age annuities would 
be offered to college teachers upon advan- 
tageous terms. The pension fund would 
thus become an insurance fund, motive of 
the change being that “no permanent ad- 
vantage will accrue to any profession by 
lifting from the shoulders of its members 
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{ 
a load which under moral and economic 
laws they ought to bear.” 

One of the salient features of the com- 
mission’s recommendations concerns obli- 
gatory participation by teachers in the in- 
surance system. The commission declares. 
“To attain its full purpose, participation 
in the pension system to the extent of an 
agreed minimum should form a condition 
of entering the service or employment the 
members of which are co-operating in the 
pension system.” 

The commission was a joint one, repre- 
senting the Carnegie Foundation, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the Association of American Col- 
leges and the National Association of State 
Universities. 


~— 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ABINGTON Twp. (Montgomery Co.).—Supt. 
Ling: Pictures to the value of $135 have been 
placed in the Weldon school. The Weldon 
Home and School Association has more than 
$100 additional for the same purpose. Arbor 
and Bird Day was fittingly observed in all the 
schools, though no planting was done this 
spring. Shrubbery will be planted in the fall. 
Dr. Kalbfus, Secretary of the State Game 
Commission addressed the high school April 
13 on Birds of the State. His visit was the 
result of the invitation of the Wyncote Bird 
Club, a very live organization of its kind. 
The voters have approved the proposed $50,000 
bond issue for high school extension by a vote 
of 2 to 1, at the special election conducted 
May 1. The vote polled was light. 

Berwick.—Supt. Shambach: April 2 we 
turned our school clocks ahead one hour, 
hence our schools begin at 7: 45 a. m., stand- 
ard time; and we close an hour earlier than 
usual in the afternoon. The local plant of 
the American Car and Foundry, the leading 
industry of Berwick, adopted this plan and 
the members of the school board decided to 
cooperate. 

Cuirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: The result of 
the series of interborough debates held in Clin- 
ton county gave Lock Haven the right to rep- 
resent the county in the final test with Lycom- 
ing, Tioga, Union and Clinton to see which 
team should represent the district in State 
College. The warning cry of the State, “ Back 
to the Farm,” was heeded in the dismissal of 
all the big boys from the schools who were 
willing to go “into the furrow.” Every avail- 
able plot of ground in our county will be 
under cultivation during the summer. 

Fayette.—Supt. Carroll: Great effort is 
being made to organize the school forces of 
the county in the interest of increasing the 
food supply. Our people are thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of this matter*and 
efficient work is being done. Fayette county 
will “do her bit.” 

Juniata.—Supt. Wineland: Our student's 
are manifesting splendid interest in school 
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and home garden work. The schools are giv- 
ing credit for work done along this line. 
LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: I wish to 
record the sudden and untimely death of one 
of the best school directors in this county, 
Mr. Patrick E. Walker, president of Mayfield 
School Board, who departed from this life on 
March 25, 1917. Mr. Walker had served as 
school director about twelve years. He was a 
man of the highest character, and took a deep 
interest in educational work. During most 
of this time he was an officer of his board, 
and performed his duties with intelligence and 
firmness. He was broad and liberal minded; 
and, while he was a staunch Catholic, he 
granted to every other man perfect freedom 
in religious and political beliefs. In his death 
both his borough and the county have suffered 
a great loss. His chief characteristic was his 
perfect fairness, and of fair men we have too 


ew. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Chas. F. Jenkins of Philadelphia 
we were enabled, during the month of March, 
to conduct an Essay Contest in the schools of 
the county on “ Why Pike County Farmers 
Would Profit by Keeping One Breed of Cat- 
tle.” The judges met on the tenth day of 
April and awarded the prizes, the first, a reg- 
istered Ayrshire Bull calf, being awarded to 
Minnie Boileau, of Milford; the second, a 
Babcock Milk Test went to Mildred Dusen- 
berry, Dingman’s Ferry; the third, a scale for 
weighing milk went to Eva Watson, Shohola; 
the fourth, a Sanitary Milk Pail, went to 
Marian Engelhart, Shohola. 

TayLor.—Supt. Robinson: Last year our 
pupils did very well with the gardening proj- 
ect, but this year there is a marked increase 
of interest in the matter. It looks as if we 
would have several hundred gardens planted 
by the pupils at their homes. 

WInNbBER.—Supt. Lantz: In accordance with 
your recommendation all boys who have made 
a satisfactory grade in the daily classroom 
work have been permitted to work upon ap- 
proved farms for the remainder of the term 
without danger of loss of promotion. To 
date twenty-six between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen have applied. All under twelve 
years of age have been refused, and all in 
grades lower than the fifth have been refused. 

WaAsHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: The first 
annual contest for the high schools of Wash- 
ington County was held at Washington and 
Jefferson College. The contest embraced decla- 
mation, reading, letter-writing, select oration, 
spelling, and prepared discussion. In points 
won, McDonal school was first, securing 19 
points; Morris township second, 15 points. 
The whole number of pupils entered was 113, 
representing fourteen different high schools. 
A remarkable feature of the contest was that 
none of the first-class high schools, with one 
hundred or more students enrolled, ranked 
first in points won. ; 

Wyominc.—Supt. Morgan: The “Back to 
the Farm” movement has claimed fully 25 
per cent. of our high school boys. Still others 
have enlisted for military service. Many. of 


the rural schools are closed or about to close 
for the vacation period. . 

















